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‘If You are a Pianist 


or a Singer 


you are constantly buying sheet music—and paying high prices forit. It lies 
in ragged piles around the house and becomes scattered and torn. You lose 
money by buying music in that way, to say nothing of your loss of time and 
temper when searching for a particular selection. Why not buy your music in 
volumes, filled with the best selections, and thoroughly indexed? The “Library 
ot the Worid’s Best Music” is designed for your needs. Its eight volumes—sheet 
music size, but light and easy to handle—are crowded with the best vocal and 
instrumental music, carefully selected by an experienced corps of music editors. 
If you were to buy the music it contains, one piece at a time, it would cost you 
over $200.00. Through our Musical Library Club—for a limited time—the entire 
set will cost you one-tenth of that amount, and you can pay it in little payments 
of $1.00 a month. 


of Bookcase Free phe a at once The World’s 
Best Music 


This is the most comprehensive collection 
of music in existence. It contains 2,200 pages 
of sheet music—which is 500 more than any 
other Musical Library. It is fully indexed, 
so that any selection can be quickly found. 
The volumes are specially bound so they 
open flat at the piano. All the world-famous 
composers are represented—including such 
names as Wagner, Liszt, Paderewski, Sulli- 
van, Mozart, Handel, Chopin, De Koven, 
Strauss andGounod—but the selections have 
been so carefully made that none is too diffi- 
cult for the average performer. The work 
contains 300 instrumental selections by the 
best composers, including popular and oper- 
atic melodies, dances, funeral marches, and 
Classic and romantic piano music. There 
are 350 best old and new songs, duets, trios 
and quartets. Among theselections are 100 
new and copyrighted pieces of music by 
American composers. As a musical cyclo- 
pedia it is unexcelled, for it contains 500 
biographies of musicians and 400 portraits, 
many of the last being handsome chromatic 
art plates incolors. The volumes are hand- 
somely bound in art cloth and half-leather. 
In number of pages of sheet music, number 
of biographies, and in number of illustra- 
tions, this Musical Library leads all others. 


The Coupon Cuts the Price in Half 


Our Musical Library Club has secured an entirely new edition of the ‘‘World’s 
Best Music’’ at a price slightly above the cost of paper and printing. On this account 
we are able to offer these sets at about half the regular subscription prices—payable 
$1.00a month. Through the Musical Library Club—direct from the publisher to the 
customer—you can secure a set for $21.00 in cloth binding and $25.00 for the half- 
leather. These sets were previously sold for $35.00 and $40.00. The edition is 
small, so to ayoid possible disappointment in failing to secure a set, cut off 
the coupon to-day, sign it, and mail it to us. We will then send you 
a set (express paid by us) for examination. After five days’ use, if 
you are not satisfied, return the books to us at ourexpense. But, if 
you decide to keep the set, send us $1.00 at the expiration of five 
days, and $1.00 a month thereafter until the full amount is paid. 


BOOKCASE FRE —We have a small number of elegant oak-wood 
bookcases that are made especially to hold a 
ee set of the ‘World’s Best Music.” Their retail 
price is $4.00 each, but we have decided to offer them as premiums 
to prompt subscribers. To obtain one of them free with your 
set it is necessary to send your order before November 18th. 
If your order is received after that date we cannot send 
a bookcase with your set, unless you care to pay the 
retail price of $4.00. 








Size of volumes, 9x12 inches 


















The 
Uietty 


Societ 
78 Fifth yy 
New York 


Please send me on ap- 
proval, Cy my a set of 
‘The World’s Best Murte” in 
half-leather. it satisfactory I 
agree to pay $1.00 within 5 days 
and $1.00 per month thereafter for 
24 months; if not satisfactory I agree 
to return them within 5 days. If this 
coupon is mailed before Nov. 18th, I am 
to receive a bookcase with the set free. 


THE UNIVERSITY SOCIETY 
78 FIFTH AVENUE 
NEW YORK 














UGH AND THROUGH 

A LIFE-SAVER| | 
C2 

QE) @ 

Lifebuoy is not a transparent soap but a 
sanitary, antiseptic, disinfectant soap which 
purifies while it cleanses. 

Lifebuoy Soap has life-saving qualities, and 
can be used like any other soap throughout 
the household, thereby ensuring a ciean and 
healthy home. 


At dealers, five cents; or by mail, two cakes for ten cents § 
LEVER BROTHERS LIMITED. NEW YORK OFFICES i i 





























In ordering cloth, change 24 months to 20 anion 
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meawwrtee FINE QAK HEATER $93 


OUR “FAULTLESS” OAK, THE qe pol, yd WORLD 


$ stands 58 inches high, b or soft coal, 
tay in 7 WEIGHS 210 LBS. cobs, coke, chips or on comb seein Sp 
world for the 7 AD little fuel and throws out much heat. Beautifully =] DONT Be wisLeD el ted, 
— = 


heat perf 
more — J 


- eaters 
alike but the weight and heightindicate the true value. This is impo: 
tant, for weight denotes the quality of a stove and height adds to rie 
attractiveness, therefore it is te your Sutavent te get the heaviest and 
highest heater for your mon ey that you 

: WE SE of Heaters as enumerated above, all made and fin- 
andif not : aoe like the illustration, with fire-resisting 

found 80 castings of special mixed ash iron, solid one-piece air-tight suak bottom 
j ash Dit. large ace ee ie pit door, air tight screw draft, heavy corru- 
ted cast iron fi rge handsome fire-pot ring cemented and bolted 
top and oa F pe stretched 0 big cast a making the drum air tight, 
mounted wit. gan alee teel and heavy never-wear-out comings, 
fitted with nickel swing e pring: an mjekel = latch, hinge pins and knobs, 
3 nickeled foot rails, angen See h-pit door, ni nickeled name plate 
and handsome spun brass u: .-—— t featyres are cooking lids Nyro 

—— top, Nap aap ape ie n pipe ps Ary and fi door, and shake and draw 

r grate for coa 

TL Ess” 9 HE TE 30 se recommend for 
“OUR “FAUL A R AT 22 all around use, be- 
cause experience has taught us thatit is — — fora heating 
D) stove. It weighs 210 pounds, is 53 inches hig! a 16- a fire 


THE HEAT is FINELY BLAC 
we , aes IN © 
te heater oe and we will send it 
e 0. . "oye treight subject to ‘examination, youto 
nt the balance due and freight charges, after — have ex- 
t and ge ourself that it is the heave 


t, —- x22 inches floor s , an ~y fay 6-in: ¥ 
RICES aeT ¥ iSite Ck ED 


iD oO 


bata Ay 7 Burners from. Masso 


Free Freight on 
toves for each soo mites ts is bef aes w. 
Stove Catalog from 30c to 45¢ per 100 lbs. ie mre Sar * Madison St., 








—ai FREE EDUCATION 


The Directors of the Correspondence Institute of America have decided to award @ limited number of Free 
Tuition Contracts, in the following courses for home study 

Hllustrating, Caricature, Ad-Writing, Journalism solu Stonegraphy, Reskkeop- 
ing, Practica) * Electricity, and Electrical En neering (in ae —F Interior Wiring and 
Lighting; Electric Railways and Telephone and Telegra a 

No Tuition Fee will be required until our institution has eduented 5 nas ‘and secured or youaposition. Write 
for Free Tuition Contract, and mention the course which interests you. 
CORRESPONDENCE INSTITUTE OF AMERICA, BOX 648 SCRANTON, PA, 












WILLIAMS Stick’ im 















Rich Creamy Lather 


= its great thick, close, creamy 
lather, Williams’ Shaving Stick 
is incomparably ahead of all others. 








This lather not only penetrates 


ee 
aA iccscsetisscey Staats 


and softens the beard as no other will, but it is wonderfully 





soothing and healing. It imparts a velvety softness to the 
face and leaves it cooled and refreshed. 















Sold everywhere, but sent postpaid on receipt 
of price, 25c., if your dealer does not supply you. 


THE J. B. WILLIAMS COMPANY 


Glastonbury, Conn., U. S. A. 
LONDON PARIS DRESDEN SYDNEY 






































searing Arlington 


AUTOMATIC LIFT 
and DROP CABINET $19 715 
Direct From Factory ° 














Easiest Sews anything from Silks 

Running to Coarsest Fabrics 

Beca p) WHAT IT DOES: 
- . Hems and hem stitches, tucks, 

Bearing ruffles, puffs, shirs, plaits quilts, 


1 Cords, Gathers, Fells, Binds, 
makes fancy braids, embroid- 
oe ers, and does all kinds of fancy 


sewing. 
YOU NEED NO PERSONAL 
INSTRUCTOR, 
as sewing machine 
agents will have you 
believe to justify 
their excessive 







THING PERFECTLY. 
If it fails you send 
back the machine. 
Perfect double Re 
stiteh, dise tension, sa: 
as Singer, W heeler&¥ will 
son and Standard — al. 
modern improvements, 
. finest and most com- 
plete set . highly polished, nickeled steel foot attachments. 
AUTOMATIC LIFT AND DROP CABINET 
Lifts and drops machine by the mere touch of the hand. 
Finished in select Antique Golden Oak, beautifully pol- 
ished, with swell front. Mounted on Ball-Bearing stand— 
doubles its speed; reduces friction to minimum; easiest 
running, labor saving, noiseless. Guaranteed to be equa! 
in every respect to the best machines made. 


Three Months 
FREE TRIAL 












We can furnish you almost 
ANY KIND OR STYLE 

Guaranteed 20 Years of machine at a SAVING of 

MONEY BACK IF $10 to $45. 

NOT SATISFIED 

If you wish to try the ARLINGTON for one month 

before you send your money, write for our special no 

money in advance plan. Our Big Free Illustrated Catalog 

showing 24 styles of machines and samples of work free. 


CASH BUYERS’ UNION, (Inc.) Dept. S-47, CHICAGO 

















Go to winterless 


California 


Where roses grow outdoors at 
Christmas time, and there is always 
perfect weather. 

The luxurious California 
Limited will take you there in 23/ 
days from Chicago. 

Finest dining-car service in the 
world. All you could ask for in 
comfort, speed and scenery. Seventh 
season—new equipment. 

Hotel accommodations at principal 
resorts better than ever before. 


All about the California tour in our de- 

ve tive books, mailed for 1o0c. in stamps. 

ress General Passenger Office, A. T. & 
oer R’y, Chicago. 


Santa Fe 



























Skin Diseases 


If you suffer from Eczema, 
Salt Rheum, Ringworm, Itch, 
Ivy Poison, Acne, or other 
skin troubles, 


Hydrozone 


will cure you. 


Cures sunburn in 24 hours. In cases 
of Prickly Heat and Hives it will stop 
= at once, also will relieve mos- 
quito bites. 


Hydrozone is a scientific Germicide, 
Used and endorsed by leading physi- 
cians. It is absolutely harmless, 
yet most powerful healing agent. 

As these diseases are caused by parasites, 
killing them without causing injury to the suf- 
ferer, naturally cures the trouble. 

Sold by leading druggists. 
FREE to any one sending me 10c. to cover actual 
postage, will send a bottle containing suffi- 


cient to prove to your entire satisfaction the claims here 
made. Pamphiet sent free. Address 


Cf, Chattanatant 


59.H. Prince St., New York. 














COLLIER’S WEEKLY BINDER 


FITTED WITH PATENT CLASPS 


WILL HOLD FIFTY-TWO NUMBERS 
OF THE PAPER : PRICE $1.25 


Address COLLIER’S WEEKLY, 416-424 
WEST 13TH ST., NEW YORK CIT 
0 
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CoLLIER’s WEEKLY 


SATURDAY, NOVEMBER 1, 1902 








EDITORIAL BULLETIN 











ERE we are again with another twenty-eight page paper! This time 
it is a Business Man’s Number, and next week we shall have to 
make up another twenty-eight page paper because that will be the 
Dramatic Number. We want to tell. you all about that Dramatic 

Number so that you will have something to look forward to a week 

hence, but before going into that matter—this being a Business Man’s 

Number, and therefore an appropriate occasion—we want to treat you to 


A Little Disquisition on Advertising 


for that is a subject that everybody is interested in. Some of our readers 
occasionally object that Co//ier’s contains too much advertising matter. It is 
true that any one of our issues contains more advertising than any other 
weekly periodical, and it is quite natural that our readers should be struck 
with the fact that we print so many more paid announcements than any of our 
contemporaries. But this is all an indisputable proof of the esteem in which 
the keen and level-headed advertiser holds the Week/y. He would not be 
paying his good money to advertise his wares in these columns unless he felt 
assured of the Week/y’s wide circulation and of the class of people who 
constitute that large body of readers. We give the advertiser not only 
quantity but quality—and he knows it. 


« 


It is a mathemati! certainty that no paper can prosper without advertis- 
ing. Weare able to give our readers the best periodical published in this 
country because it is also within our power to furnish the advertiser with the 
most profitable medium. But we don’t let advertising matter encroach upon 
the news columns—not an inch! ‘There is a determined and cast-iron rule 
for the proportion of advertising matter that we will allow to appear in a 
twenty-four page paper—and when we get more advertising matter than 
that space will accommodate, we add four more pages to the number, just as 
we have done this week. And so, the more advertising there is in the 
Weekly, the more art and editorial matter is there likewise—not only more, 
but more in proportion. For you may readily see for yourself by comparing 
different issues of the Weekly, if we add say two columns of advertising 
matter, we increase the space devoted to reading matter and illustration not 
only by two columns, but by three or four columns.. Therefore the more 
advertising we carry the better it is for the reader, who thereby gets a greater 
intellectual feast than he otherwise would. ‘This makes it plain that the 
reader should rejoice, for this quantity of advertising makes it not only pos- 
sible but necessary for us to give him a great deal more than the twenty-four 
pages he originally contracted for. 


And then, too, these advertisements are mighty good reading in them- 
selves. They tell you what is going on in the world, what is new, what is 
progressive, what is good, and what the majority of buyers want to buy. 
How would you know that there was a new thing on the market if you did 
not see it advertised? And when you see it advertised, and go and buy it, 
aren’t you that much ahead of your neighbor who did not see it and has not 
yet got it, and is merely getting along with something that you have long 
since passed down as a back number? And now just a few words about 


The Dramatic Number 


which appears next week. It will be dressed in one of the most striking 
and artistic covers that we have yet produced. The design is by Leyen- 
decker, and it will be reproduced in three colors. The double-page illus- 
tration is from the brush of W. T. Smedley and deserves to rank with his 
splendid <* Good Tackle!’’ published in our Football Number last year. 
That was a study of an outdoor audience—the picture for next week is a 
study of an indoor audience. It shows the auditorium of one of our metro- 
politan playhouses, and a portion of the audience as it might appear to any 
one on the stage. The character and facial studies of the various persons 
shown are fascinating in the extreme. 


The nature of the text will make the number true to its name. Mrs. 
Patrick Campbell contributes an unusually interesting article on ‘* The 
Creation of a Stage Character’’; Miss Alice Fischer tells of «* How it Feels 
to be a Star’?; Madame Nordica writes some reminiscences under the head 
of «*My Stage Career’’; Mr. Robert Edeson describes «* A New Type on 
the American Stage,’’.and Mrs. Wheatcroft tells of «* The Dramatic Schools 
of New York.’’ ‘These are but a few selected titles. There will be 
other papers by Eleonora Duse, Viola Allen, Kyrle Bellew, William Gillette, 
Weedon Grossmith, Elsie De Wolfe, H. C. Barnabee and other theatrical 
celebrities. There will also be photographs of them, and flashlight pictures 
of scenes from the latest. plays. The fiction will be the seventh instalment 
of Robert W. Chambers’ serial «* The Maids of Paradise’’—an instalment 
peculiarly suitable to this number as the scene of the narrative is now laid 
in a circus tent! For the Woman’s Page, Miss Martha Morton, the play- 
wright, has written an article in which she asserts that the play writers of 
the future will be American women; and Miss Anna Marble, who is the 
only woman press agent in this country, describes her adventures and gives 
other women advice as to the adoption of this occupation as a career. In 
short, from cover to cover, both pictures and text are consistent with our 
aim in issuing a Dramatic Number. 

















This is 
Your 
Opportunity! 


LYON é& HEALY’S New Building 
and ALTERATION SALE of 


400 PIANOS 


Rather than move and store a large portion of our 
piano stock while heavy walls are being torn down, 
etc., we offer 


Pianos at Great Reductions 








Neat new mahogany and walnut finished uprights, 
fancy panels, with modern attachments, reduced to 
$125. Attractive and durable, sweet toned uprights, 
well made action, made to retail at much higher 
figure, $135. Beautiful instruments, with elaborately 
carved panels, Boston rolling fallboard, mahogany and 
quartered oak cases, $150. New cabinet grand up- 
rights of reliable eastern make, fully guaranteed in ar- 
tistically designed cases, $190. New uprights, ir some 
of the handsomest designs we have ever shown, $225. 
Also choice of ONE HUNDRED SLIGHT- 

Y USED and second hand pianos, including 
Steinway, Knabe, Krakauer, Fischer, Sterling and 
other famous makes. Write for special bargain list 


and also cost of freight on pianos. We ship pianos 
everywhere. Every piano fully guaranteed. 


LYON & HEALY, “¢nctec™ 


The largest space in the world devoted to the 
sale of Pianos. Ask for “‘A Piano Book,” mailed 
free. Beautifully illustrated in colors. 











oa DIRECT FROM THE FACTORY AT 
Factory Prices 
“*On Approval’? Wissel stn 41 008 ENPENSE 


Manav 2 acray PRICE Mo 100 5 


























than is obtainable anywhere at retail, A 
For superiority of de: al, A 5 
Gold Medals workmanship and finish, “Macey furniture re- 
ceived the Gold Medal— rT) ” Extra 
the highest award at both “ 
the Pan-American and 
Charleston Expositions. Quality 
buys this 
. luxurious 
Turkish roc hk direct 


Srom the factor 

cov yERED. Yelth best 
quality ry hine - buffed 
GENUINE leather. 
Has genuine hair cushions, 
tufted back, spring rockers 


and ball-bearing casters. 
At retail a similar chair costs $5 peas yt Ask for catalogue No, “‘L-3’ 
all points east of the Mii 


We Prepay Freight tnd nomh of Tennemee.  (Freig 


equalized to points beyond.) 
THE FRED MACEY CO. Ltd., Grand Rapids, Mich. 
Makers of High Grade Office and Library Furniture, 


Brancues: New York, 293-295 Broadway. Boston, 178 Federal St. 
Philadelphia, N.E. cor. 13th and Market Sts. Chicago, N.Y. Life Bldg. 
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THE ABOVE IS THE TRADE-MARK 
BLOWN INTO EVERY BOTTLE OF 


Chartreuse 


—GREEN AND YELLOW— 


- 


PESLBELEBEEBLLEBEEBELCEBEOLEOERSOD 


KNOWN THROUGHOUT THE 
WCRLD AS THE -CHOICEST 


AFTER-DINNER LIQUEUR. THE ) 
ONLY CORDIAL MADE BY res) 
THE CARTHUSIAN MONKS OF oa) 
FRANCE, WHO FOR THREE oa 
CENTURIES HAVE SUPPLIED = 
CIVILIZATION WITH THIS £ 
CHOICEST OF ALL NECTARS. > 
NO SIDEBOARD IS COMPLETE io) 
WITHOUT IT. & 
> 

At first-class Wine Merchants, Grocers, Hotels, oo 2 
Batjyer & Co., 45 Broadway, New York, } o 
Sole Agents for United States b 3 
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PEBELBLELSOPLEBOLOS EP SESS, 
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REPANS 


There is scarcely any condition of 4 - —_ on is not 
benefited by the occasional use of a R.L .S Tabule, 
and the price, 10 for 5 cents, does not — then m from any 
home or justify any one in enduring ills that are easily 
cured, For sale by Druggists. 

The Five-Cent packet is enough for an ordinary occssion. 


The family bottle, 60 cents, contains a supply for a year, 
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A 20th Century Scientific Marvel / put ==) 


For the Quick ¢ recreation by which 
Easy Mastery of French, German, Spanish /yu'team « ianguage 
almest unconsciously, 
pronounce it correctly, 
and remember it perma- 
nently, and all this at an ex- 
pense within reach of all. 


UNSURPASSED IN RESULTS 


Enables You to Speak, 
Read, and Write the 
Language in Six Weeks 










memorizing, weary 
hours over verbs and 
declensions, elaborate 
rules, or other waste of 
time over antiquated meth- 
ods of learning a language. 


THE UP-TO-DATE METHOD 


Superior to Private 
or 
Class- Room Instruction 


The Greatest Linguist of the Day will Personally Instruct You by the 


LANGUAGE-PHONE METHOD 


AT YOUR OWN HOME 


g)* RICHARD S. ROSENTHAL, the world-renowned linguist, after long and careful experimenting, has been successful in per- 










It instructs one person or a dozen, old or young, 
pa once or a hundred times, whenever con- 
venient to you, reproducing the voices 
pes of great teachers and also your 
own words in comparison. 
ONE MORE REDUCED PRICE OFFER 
BEFORE THE PRICE IS RAISED 





fecting a wonderful system through which the living voices of cultured native professors of the respective languages, under the 
personal direction of one of the most celebrated linguists of the age, are brought to your ears in your home without loss or 
defect, every accent and intonation being reproduced with the utmost purity and nicety. 
What the modern electric car is to the antiquated stage coach this PHONE METHOD of teaching foreign languages is to the old systems. 


You Will Learn Accurately and 
with Marvelous Rapidity 


You will learn unconsciously, as it were, 
never having any effort of memorizing. 
You will learn to talk accurately, exactly 
as a native, because the machine cannot 
make a mistake, and you will acquire the 
language so quickly as toastonish your- 
self. College professors all over this 
and other countries, and the press gen- 
erally, have endorsed this perfect and 
natural system of teaching languages. The 
method has received the indorsement of 876,- 
ooo teachers and pupils. Zhe machine is so 
simple that any child can operate it. Run by clock- 
work mechanism, durable and free from complicated 






A Wonderful Combination of 
Accomplishments 


You control the machine yourself, making it 
talk fast or slow as you wish, repeating the 
same words and sentences over and over 
again for your benefit. While you listen, 
with one hand on the listening device, 
the other holds the open text-book where- 
in you read the exact words the machine 
is pronouncing, and you see just how they 
are spelt. As the words are enunciated 
your tongue repeats them until the proper 
accent and pronunciation are acquired—thus 
eye, ear, tongue, and brain are all /arning 
simultaneously — no waiting for a professor, or 










THREE 
IMPORTANT POINTS 
OF SUPERIORITY 


I. : 

PRONUNCIATION to be properly learned 

— heard. Wish she Language-phoue Method you 
pronunciation of native professors. n 

ABSOLUTE ACCURACY. » insuring 


Il. 
It is the most PRACTICAL Method. being now 
successfully used in every country, and re. 
ceiving the strongest indorsement from 
students and educators. 
































The lessons are under the direction 
of the greatest language 
teacher of the age. 










having a professor wait for you; no “‘tied-to-time”’ ar- 
rangement, but an ideal, ever-ready, ever-patient teacher that : devices, it is a constant source of pleasure and in- 
absolutely guarantees perfect conversational fluency in French, German, or Spanish. struction to old and young alike. 


Special Easy Payment Offer to Collier's Weekly Readers Before Price is Raised 


Owing to the tmmense demand the price of the Language-phone outfits is about to be raised. CoLLIER’s WEEKLY readers are given 
another chance to purchase the Language-phone outfits for only $40; regular price, $67.50; and pay for them on easy installments. 
Sign and mail the coupon to-day. 





INTERNATIONAL COLLEGE OF LANGUAGES, New York 
Sent to you for only $5 Down I herewith enclose $5.00% as first payment, for which please send me the complete outfit for 
ROOD: dene eiskckcbeseiacessnebueee Language, consisting of ’Phone, Listening Device, 25 Records, and 
and $5 a Month set of 10 text-Books. I agree to pay balance of $35.00 in 7 monthly instaliments of $5.00 each. 
Goods to remain your property until payments are completed. 
it is agreed that / can return the goods prepaid within three days of receipt, and my money 


Each Outfit includes One Language- |/¢ 4¢ returned provided the goods are received in perfect condition. 

















phone, listening device, 25 records PEE: x Reso b in coed Eel oNAGa bw wd OSs OR NEE R KOR MEE OO A502 Eb ad aS oO NTR CORRE ONCE NS os 00s Sas. Sere 
and e set of ten text-books C.W. si iat ica a pre el ‘en’ . “ : o secces : eine rs oe nt ad fd : ° i: 200 6i06b658 06.008» - a 4 e 
10 , y cash payments. ecify which Language you . 
: —— —_— The Shaw- Walker Co., Muskegon, Mich. 
L INTERNATIONAL COLLEGE OF LANGUAGES, D 14, PARK ROW, NEW YORK Branch Offices in Chicago and Detroit 





Let Shaw- Walker 
Systems take care 
of the Details 


No matter what your business, 
one of our experts can devise a 
system for it. A simple system 
that will stop mistakes, friction, 
needless expense and overtime. 


In simple fairness to your business learn to-day 
what we can do. Ask us to outline a plan 
for filing letters, an index of your customers, 
a cost system for your factory, or a filing or 
recording system for any purpose whatever. 
If it does what we say it will do you will 
pay for the equip we rec d and 
gladly. If it fails it costs you not one cent. 








Ask also for catalog A of card systems—B of letter, 
document and catalog files—H of sectional 
bookcases. Any or all are free. 
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is celebrated the world over for its perfect cut- 











ting, exclusive design and brilliant coloring. 





is imitated but never 
equaled. It has re- | 


ceived the highest |. p 
awards at every ae ee. “> 


rer 





engraved on every 


absolute perfection. 
The _ principal | 














POMMERY 
m—) 0088 Nor cost YOU ANY MORE 


A Lesson in Champagne Values 


Libbey Cut Glass * Recent prices at wholesale in London, as per October, 1901, Market List 


POMMERY BRUT, °93 que 125 


Perrier-Jouet, Ext. Qual. °93 =a 87-92 


t ition, | 
fi. exposition | Moet @ Chandon, ’93 - = 83-90 
Pol Roger, Extra Dry, ’93 [=m 83-87 
The name Ruinart, Extra Dry, ’°93 - = 70-75 


Libbey *AS PRICE PER BOTTLE IS GENERALLY THE SAME 
ie WHY NOT HAVE THE BEST? 


is a guarantee of | | Measured by the Standard of either Price or Quality 


Pommery is the Best the World Over 


dealer in every city 
=<" || (CHAMPAGNE 


Shillings 


~ So ae 91 








Handsome booklet «Things 
Beautiful’’ sent free. 








No. 607 - 15 in VASE .BRILLIANT PATTERN 


LIBBEY GLASS. COMPANY, Dept. I, TOLEDO, OHIO 
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HE SECRETARY OF THE TREASURY HAS AGAIN 

relieved the financial situation, and this time it is a real 
relief and not an ineffectual evasion of the law. There can 
be no complaint from any source against a plan for releasing 
money from the Treasury that reduces the obligations of the 
government. The purchase of bonds was one of two plans 
favored by conservative financiers for permanently easing the 
relations of the banks and the Treasury Department. Another 
was the resumption of the refunding operations suspended 
suddenly and for no well understood reason by Secretary 
Gage. Mr. Shaw possibly will come to this later, after he 
has gratified a decided taste for experiment in new finance. 
In the meantime he has recovered from the fear of a general 
panic. It is a matter of general knowledge that there was 
little ground for his apprehensions outside of the condition of 
various speculative accounts in Wall Street. At the time he 
upset the traditional policy of his Department with respect 
to reserves the general business situation was in no need of 
radical aid. If anything, his excited action was injurious to 
the business world, for it aroused unwarranted fears both 
in this country and in Europe. 





HE NEW YORK ‘“‘EVENING POST’’ HAS COLLECTED 

the opinions of forty-four professors in colleges on the 
trusts and the tariff and the advisability of reducing the 
tariff in order to annihilate the trusts. On the point of tariff 
revision the professors are practically unanimous. But that 
was to be expected. Tariff reform always has found great 
favor in the colleges. The President’s suggestion of a non- 
partisan commission to investigate and report is looked upon 
with disapproval. Professor Daniels of Princeton calls the 
‘non-partisan commission of experts’’ a ‘‘humbug,”’ and Pro- 
fessor Sumner of Yale, always a militant free trader, calls it 
‘fan exploded humbug.’? There was less agreement on the 
question of dealing with the trusts by other forms of legisla- 
tion or by constitutional changes. In general, the iearned 
gentlemen seemed to be about as hazy and undecided over 
the direct remedies for the trusts as the most unlearned Con- 
gressman or editor. One of them suggested that railway pools 
be permitted again! The answers revealed a keener interest 
in revision of the tariff as an end than as a means for the de- 
struction of monopoly. Apparently the trust has more terrors 
for the outside world than for the doctors of political econ- 
omy. It takes age to make a political issue a respectable 
acquaintance for a professor. 





RESIDENT ELIOT OF HARVARD IS IN THE DOL- 

drums over the “‘failure of popular education.’’ The com- 
mon schools have not cured gambling; drunkenness goes on 
now and in this country as. it has always gone on in every 
country since Noah’s day; people crowd to see inane theatri- 
cal performances; crimes of passion and violence continue in 
spite of the diffusion of knowledge. In a word, the primitive 
vices still claim their votaries and victims, and man is man 
notwithstanding the efforts of the schoolmaster to make him 
a saint ora philosopher. Dr. Eliot confesses to a grave dis- 
appointment over this state of things, and we are led to sus- 
pect that he once looked upon popular education as a univer- 
sal panacea. That it has been beneficial to the morals and 
minds of the people we have no reason to doubt, in spite of 
Dr. Eliot’s gloomy view of the sins of the race; and that. it 
grows in power for good there is abundant proof everywhere. 
The vices and follies he condemns have disfigured every civil- 
ization. The Devil will not be idle for all the activity of the 
schoolmaster. Indeed, we suspect he lurks even in the uni- 
versities and takes toll from the most cultivated societies. 
And perhaps, after all, Dr. Eliot himself does not despair 
quite so much as the tone of his speech indicated, for he 
went on to advise more generous appropriations for the 
public schools. This is a real counsel of practical use. The 
Carnegie bequest to enable Scotch boys to enter universi- 
ties where poverty has seldom been a bar to the eager scholar 
might have been a good deal better employed in helping the 
children of the poor of this country to take advantage of all 
the benefits of the public-school system. As it is, the full 
use of these benefits is denied the children of the very 
poor. The lowest grades are crowded, but the hard necessi- 
ties of life drive boys and girls to the shops before they 
have acquired the mere rudiments of education. The num- 
bers in the highest grades are relatively small and only a 
slight percentage of those who pass through the grammar 
schools go to the high schools. In this respect the com- 
mon school is a failure. A good many millions could be 
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well expended in bettering this condition. But they would 
not ‘‘show”’ like a bequest to the universities of Scotland, 
and we suppose it is idle to suggest a gift for educational 
purposes that is useful but not ornamental. 





HE IRISH MEMBERS AS USUAL HAVE OCCUPIED 

the most prominent place in the proceedings in the British 
Parliament. The condition of Ireland has not been so bad 
since the stormiest days of the Land League. In a large part 
of the island the right of trial by jury has been practically 
suspended and everywhere agitation against the crown 
grows fiercer as the old clumsy weapon of toercion is more 
unsparingly applied. The Nationalists attempted to compel 
the government to name a day for the discussion of Irish 
affairs. Mr. Balfour refused unless the request should come 
from the Liberal Opposition, whereupon the Irishmen made 
a characteristic demonstration and John O’Donnell was sus- 
pended. Mr. Healy addressed the House as ‘‘a member from 
Uganda,’’ and in this disguise managed to draw an effective 
picture of the condition of the land. The session promises to 
be enlivened by many ‘‘scenes.’? The Irish members may be 
prevented from discussing the affairs of Ireland, but nothing 
will prevent them from harrying the government in their own 
peculiar way. With all their outbursts of well- regulated rage, 
they are as effective a body of parliamentary fighters as can 
be found anywhere. Perhaps one of the reasons why Parlia- 
ment refuses to grant home rule to Ireland is that it would 
deprive the House of Commons of one of its liveliest features. 
The Irish contingent is everything in turn except dull. With- 
out it the House would be a dreary place. 





HE DELEGATES OF THE MINE WORKERS’ UNION 

have accepted the terms of arbitration and the coal famine 
is now broken. The price of hard coal remains high and 
the pinch of the recent trouble in the coal fields will’ be felt 
by the consumer throughout the coming winter. We do not 
imagine, however, that the public will need a reminder of 
the wanton folly that prolonged this destructive feud. The 
danger that threatened two weeks ago, and was only averted 
by the action of the President, was too serious to be for- 
gotten. It has set the most conservative to wondering 
whether it is safe to leave control of the necessities of 
life in the hands of men who cannot control even their own 
tempers and who have no reasonable conception of the nature 
of their relations to the public. The feeling may be crystal- 
lized in definite legislation at the next session of Congress, 
and public support of remedial action will be hastened by the 
formation of the Beef Trust, which is to be ‘‘financed’’ 
by a celebrated millionaire family and its agents in New 
York. In the meantime the country has reason to be grate- 
ful to Mr. Roosevelt for his patient and successful efforts to 
prevent the calamity of a coal famine. The commission which 
he selected, with proper disregard of many of the arrogant 
“‘suggestions’’ of Mr. Baer and his associates, 1s an excellent 
one. It will deal with all the little questions involved in the 
original dispute between the workingmen and their employ- 
ers; but the bigger question of the obligations of the owners 
of coal mines and the diggers of coal to the shivering public 
will continue to puzzle us after rates of wages and hours of 
work for the miners have been decided. 





ROM THE VERACIOUS PEN OF THAT MODEST 

warrior ‘himself we learn that President Castro has tri- 
umphed over his enemies, the stability of the government 
of Venezuela is assured, the revolution is over—again. After 
delivering himself, a month ago, of a pronunciamento that 
shook the firmament, General Castro dashed out of his capi- 
tal and, proceeding with all possible speed, considering the 
state of the weather, fell upon the enemy somewhere and an- 
nihilated them, besides losing eight out of ten of Ins guns. 
The number of dead and wounded left on the field was incal- 
culable—perhaps three thousand, perhaps not. General Cas- 
tro himself greatly stimulated his troops by leading a charge 
at their head with a Mauser rifle in his hands. The de- 
spatch adds that the day was very warm! Brave General 
Castro! Regardless of weather, without a sunshade, he fights 
and slays the enemy of his fatherland, of which he is the 
father, and smites the covetous hand that reaches for his 
money chest. First in peace, first in war and first to the tele- 
graph office! Let us add, that during this bloody fray the 
gallant general has not neglected to keep a vessel under steam 
to bear him away from his beloved Venezuela should the 
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affection of this fickle people slacken. Great warriors are 
always prudent, and in South America the bravest are the 
tenderest of themselves, 





HE LAST WEEK OF THE CAMPAIGN FINDS THE 

Democratic managers more hopeful than they have been 
since 1896. It must be admitted that this cheerfulness 
springs less from the feeling that the party has made an 
active, constructive canvass than from a realization of the 
general discontent of the public with the failure of the Re- 
publicans. In an off year Republican mistakes make the 
most convincing Democratic platform. People vote not for 
something but against something. The failure of Cuban 
reciprocity, the coal strike, the arrogance of the trusts, and 
a lot of other unpleasant things, are charged up to the party 
in power, which is in itself rent by a bitter controversy over 
tariff revision. It would not be surprising if the Democrats 
should make extensive gains throughout the country. Some 
of their leaders, realizing the impossibility of accomplishing 
anything that could be used to advantage in the Presidential 
campaign with the party in its present half-organized state, 
are really afraid they will obtain control of the House of 
Representatives. In the meantime, in spite of the vicissi- 
tudes of his party in New York, Ohio, Iowa and elsewhere, 
the President continues to hold the good-will of the people. 
He has set himself so squarely in opposition to the politicians 
of the organization on many important issues that few in- 
dependent voters will regard a vote against a Republican 
candidate for Congress or the Governorship as a vote against 
Roosevelt. 





kKOFESSOR WILLIAM ATWATER OF THE METHOD- 

ist College at Middletown and of the Agricultural Experi- 
ment station, is in trouble with the Methodist preachers of 
New York over his intimation that under certain cireum- 
stances alcohol has a value as food. The position of the 
Methodist preachers seems to be that Professor Atwater had 
aright to prove and acknowledge this fact as a scientific man, 
but not as a Methodist. Scientifically, alcohol may have a 
value as food; morally, it has none. We are not sure that 
the preachers are wrong. They have a good deal of expert 
evidence to support their contention that alcohol, while odi- 
ously refreshing and stimulating, is not nourishing, and 
surely the Demon has means enough at present of warking 
ruin without giving him the respectable station of a patented 
breakfast food. We suppose a close scientific study would 
find nourishment of a sort in prussic acid, which obviously is 
not to be recommended for the table. The best opinion 
is that alcobol sustains life only for the saloonkeeper. 





T WAS DISCOVERED THE OTHER DAY THAT AN 

officer of the Fire Department in New York had served a 
term in the penitentiary in his youth and the Fire Commis- 
sioner moved at once for his dismissal. He had paid the legal 
penalty and had been pardoned by the Governor. By indus- 
try, sobriety and honesty he had won the respect of the peo- 
ple with whom he associated. He had “‘lived down his past’’ 
as ex-convicts are always told to do by benevolent judges and 
preachers. But there is the inexorable law which excludes 
persons who have been convicted of crime from office under 
the government. The man must be turned out, notwith 
standing the blamelessness of his life since he was released 
from the penitentiary. In the paper that announces the de- 
cision of the Fire Commissioner to expel this ex-convict from 
the department, we read an account of the triumph of another 
ex-convict in a great financial transaction. The careers of the 
two men present the widest difference. The first erred in 
his boyhood; the second offended after years of experience. 
The first turned his back upon the companions of his youth 
and became a valuable citizen; the second rejoined lis 
‘yang’? and soon was known throughout the West as a 
successful manipulator of Boards of Aldermen and State 
Legislatures. The first is kicked out of an unimportant 
public office; the second is acclaimed on both sides of the 
Atlantic as a marvel of executive ability. London is at his 
feet and the great Mr. Morgan is unable to prevail against 
him. It would be risky to draw an obvious moral from this 
strange parallel. On the whole, we think the unwritten law 
of civilized society which permits a man to “‘live down”’ his 
disgrace is right and the statutory law that proclaims him 
once a felon always a felon is utterly wrong. 
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The Board of Arbitration selected by President Roosevelt, and agreed on by the Operators and Miners, to settle the Coal Strike 


HOW 


By WALTER WELLMAN 


THE PRESIDENT SETTLED THE STRIKE 


THIS ARTICLE IS A NOTEWORTHY CONTRIBUTION TO HISTORY, FOR IT CONTAINS AN AUTHENTIC ACCOUNT OF THE 


INSIDE WORKINGS OF THE STRIKE SETTLEMENT BETWEEN PRESIDENT ROOSEVELT, MR. MORGAN AND MR. MITCHELL 


strike are the President of the United States, Theodore 

toosevelt, the President of the miners’ union, John 
Mitcheli, and the world’s most successful financier and cor- 
poration creator, John Pierpont Morgan. Since the strike 
was declared off and the men returned to work it has been 
the fashion to give all the credit for the settlement to Presi- 
dent Roosevelt. He played a noteworthy and a most admira- 
ble part in the peace negotiations, and no just and truthful 
word can be written detracting in the slightest from the 
honor due him for his most exceptional public service. But 
there were three sides te this most interesting and important 
episode. It was a triangle. Mr. Morgan represented the 
group of employing corporations and the independent opera- 
tors whose situation is such that they must be governed by 
any action concerning wages which those corporations may 
take. Mr. Mitchell represented the 140,000 striking men and 
boys. President Roosevelt represented the public society at 
large. Obviously a settlement could not have been effected 
without the co-operation of the two contestants. If one or 
the other of them were to stand out against peace, there could 
be no peace. 

But neither did so refuse. Both Mr. Morgan and Mr. Mitch- 
ell have all along been willing to come to terms by direct ne- 
gotiation or arbitration. As to Mr. Mitchell’s attitude, the 
public has been left in no sort of doubt. It has known that 
he proposed arbitration even before the strike was ordered, 
and that he has since repeated the offer on more than one oc- 
casion. He was willing to accept the mediation or good otfices 
of any respectable persons. He was ready to respond to any 
invitation to conference or negotiation which promised good 
results. His attitude and his performance were at all times 
reasonable and public-spirited. He was able to play his part 
in a conciliatory way without fear of weakening his position, 
because his men stood so nobly, so unitedly, behind him, 
They trusted him. They placed everything in his hands, so 
far as all preliminary negotiations were concerned. The only 
restriction: placéd upon him was the one imposed by the con- 
stitution of the union, which required that before the strike 
could be declared off a delegate convention of miners must 
ratify the peace proposal. The sequel shows that this was 
largely a matter of form. The miuvers’ organization is a pure 
Gemoeracy; and all its constituent elements are self-reliant 
and self-assertive. But Mr. Mitchell’s influence with them 
was so great that, practically, they were at any time ready to 
dbey any order issued by him. 

Mr. Morgan was not so happily situated. Despite his great 
power and the remarkable personal leadership which he has 
been able to exercise in the corporation world, despite the fact 
that he was the organizer of that close community of interest 
which the world knows as the ‘‘Coal Trust,”’ he was not dic- 
tator, nor able to make himself dictator, in the matter of the 
strike settlement. It is a curious circumstance that in this 
great battle between capital and labor, between a money trust 
on one side and a labor trust on the other, between a combi- 
nation of employing corporations and a union of their work- 
men, it was the latter which had most perfect solidarity, the 
best leadership, the most facile means of approaching and 
securing a seitlement. 


T E THREE MEN who settled the great anthracite coal 


on 


It is perfectly true that Mr. Morgan had been trying hard 
to settle the strike since he came back from Europe. Some 
of the efforts which he made are not known and may never 
be known to the public. They are known to Mr, Mitchell 
and a few others, including the writer. The details respect- 
ing them are now of comparatively small importance or inter- 
est, but they clinch the fact that Mr. Morgan was at work for 
peace long before President Roosevelt took up the case as the 
representative of the third party, the public. 

If Mr. Morgan was anxious to secure peace two months 
ago, why did he not succeed? This is a natural and a pertinent 
inquiry. The answer is simple to those who have been be- 
hind the scenes. Though the public shows a tendency to 
think otherwise, Mr. Morgan is not the Czar of Moneydom. 
He makes no pretence to financial dictatorship. He has no 
ambition to play the rdle of a corporate Cesar. His réle is 
essentially the converse of that. It is as a peacemaker that 
he has built himself up to the proud position which he now 
occupies. He succeeds by bringing antagonistic interests 
together, not by tearing them apart. He is essentially con- 
structive, not destructive. His strength lies distinctly in the 
confidence which others place in him, in the wealth and 
power of which he is so often made the trustee, in his char- 
acter as arbiter and conservator. 

When he approached the task of settling the coal strike, 
which he did immediately upon coming home from Europe, 
it was in this spirit. He at once discovered that he had un- 
dertaken « very large order. The presidents of the coal rail- 
ways had banded together in solemn, almost oath-bound, 
compact to stand their ground without yielding a single inch. 
In an article in a former number of COLLIER’S WEEKLY I gave 
some of the inside history of the strike, especially of the 
misunderstanding which led the railway managers into such 
bitterness toward Mr. Mitchell anda joint determination 
to crush him. Their attitude and their spirit were both 
unchanged at the time that Mr. Morgan began trying to 
exert some influence upon them. Every time Mr. Morgan 
made an effort for peace the railway managers met him with 
the plea: 

‘*Please let us alone. If no one interferes with us we shall 
break this strike. More and more men are returning to work. 
It is only a question of time. A vital principle is at stake in 
this contest, and we must win it.”’ 

To do the railway’ presidents justice, they did sincerely be- 
lieve they were fighting’for a principle, that they were battling 
for the right of men to work when they wis» to work and be 
protected in the exercise of that right. They believed there 
were plenty of men who would be willing to work as soon as 
ample protection was afforded by the authorities. But Mr. Mor- 
gan persisted. He keenly felt his responsibility to society, or, 
rather, the responsibility which society thought devolved upon 
him. For weeks he thought and talked of little else than the 
strike and plans for bringing it toanend. If he had been 
master of the situation, if he had been the dictator which 
the public thought him, he would have secured a settlement 
long ago. 

But other great interests were involved, and these other 
interests stood by the railway managers and mine superin- 
tendents. Conspicuous among the other interests involved 


was the Pennsylvania Railroad, which had recently acquired 
such a large interest in the Reading property that it might 
fairly be said to hold the controlling power. For some rea- 
son, Mr. Cassatt, President of the Pennsylvania, at first sided 
with President Baer and the other railway managers. Mr. 
Cassatt, like Mr. Morgan, felt that it was not his responsibil- 
ity in the direct sense. Unlike Mr. Morgan, he did not feel, 
at that time, the indirect moral responsibility which rested 
with a good deal of weight upon the New Yorker. It is not 
an easy matter for the great personal powers in the financial 
world, like Mr. Morgan, Mr. Vanderbilt and Mr. Cassatt, to 
‘throw down’’ the men who are chosen to manage their cor- 
porations. The first instinct of business sense and loyalty 
is to support them. With neither Mr. Cassatt nor Mr. Mor- 
gan was it in any sense a matter of selfishness. Both are 
big, broad men, to whom money-making for the sake of money 
long since lost its charm. 

It is undoubtedly true that any time, if he had chosen to 
use his power to the limit, Mr. Morgan could have ended the 
strike. But he could have done it only at the expense of a 
rupture between the great interests, by breaking the harmony 
which existed and taking the Morgan properties away from 
the others. This he was unwilling to do, and this he was 
fully justified in refusing todo. His great aim was to keep 
the interests together, for a rupture would have worked incal- 
culable harm. Not until Mr. Morgan and Mr. Cassatt came to- 
gether and agreed that the time had come when peace should be 
sought was there any real and tangible promise of peace. 
This was during the week which followed the conference 
between the railway presidents and the miners’ leaders at 
the White House. How much influence that conference, 
and the waves of public opinion set in motion by it, exerted 
upon Mr. Cassatt and the other interests, cannot be told here. 
Probably they assisted greatly in inducing Mr. Cassatt and 
the others to begin inquiring as to their responsibility for a 
situation for which they had hitherto tried to make themselves 
believe they had no responsibility. But they had little or no 
influence upon Mr. Morgan, for the simple reason that no such 
influences were needed to move him. He had long been at 
work, and these new forces were but auxiliaries for the cause 
in which he was enlisted. 

Mr. Morgan, Mr. Cassatt and others in the higher circles of 
financial power had already agreed that the strike must end 
when President Roosevelt made his third, last and successful 
move. With them then it was simply a question of method 
and of time—how the pride and feelings of the railway man- 
agers could be best protected, and of how many days would 
be required to arrive at a conclusion concerning the means to 
be adopted. It is useless to discuss the question of whether 
or not the deadlock would have been broken had not Presi- 
dent Roosevelt made his third move. He did move, and he 
secured results. He called the White House conference, 
which surcharged the air with the electricity of public 
opinion at such high voltage that something had to give way. 
He had induced Governor Stone to send to the coal fields the 
Pennsylvania troops, affording demonstration of the fact that 
the railway presidents had been mistaken and that the reason 
they could not mine coal was that there were not men in suf- 
ficient number willing to go to work, no matter how much 
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Delegates, representing the various Miners’ Union Branches, in front of the Nesbitt Theatre in Wilkesbarre, where the Arbitration Proposition was voted on 


protection was afforded them by the authorities. The Presi- 
dent had also learned that Mr, Mitchell would not ask his 
people to go back to work on any vague promises that justice 
would be done them, and the astute leader of the miners had 
improved this opportunity to have his men meet and declare 
unanimously that they were determined to stay out of the col- 
lieries. This was in the practical sense the turning point of 
the campaign, for it convinced even the railway managers, as 
well as their superiors in the financial world, that the only 
way in which the mines could be operated was by making 
terms with the available labor of which Mr. Mitchell was the 
guiding genius and spokesman. 

Thus the two combatants were ready for peace. Peace 
was an imperative necessity. The miners must have more 
food and clothing. The companies must put an end to their 
great losses and stop the frightful inroads which soft coal 
was making upon their market. Mr. Morgan and Mr. Cassatt 
at last had the company managers in their grip. Mr. Mitch- 
ell stood ready to do anything that was fair, as he had from 
the first. But the relations between the adversaries were so 
strained that they could not deal with one another. Direct 
negotiations were impossible unless the railway presidents 
were to make such a sacrifice of pride as should not be asked 
of mortals. 

At this juncture President Roosevelt stepped in with his 
offer to mediate. He would stand between the combatants. 
He sent Secretary Root to New York to see Mr. Morgan. 
Mr. Root suggested arbitration, each company’s differences 
with its employés to be regarded as a separate question. Mr. 
Morgan at this moment had another method of settlement in 
mind, but he liked the President’s suggestion. It seemed to 
him a dignified way out. That very day, and the next, which 
was Sunday, and the day following, he pressed it upon the 
responsible heads of the corporations. They agreed to it. It 
seemed to them the least objectionable method of surrender- 
ing. They were able to bring hostilities to a close by run- 


ning up the white flag at the instance of a neutral; they were 
not forced to strike their colors. 

Mr. Morgan then did a thing which marks the breadth of 
his character. He could have made the announcement to the 
public of the terms of the arbitration proposed at his office, 
where the popular imagination would at once have perceived 
him as the commanding figure in the backgroun&. Indeed, 
it was at first arranged that the news should reach the public 
in that way. But Mr. Morgan was grateful to President Roose- 
velt for the brave part the head of the government had played. 
He knew that Mr. Roosevelt, with that courage which is 
so easy with him, had defied traditions, broken precedents 
and gone contrary to the counsel of some of his more con- 
servative advisers in pressing for a solution of a problem with 
which by strict construction he had nothing whatever to do, 
The President had taken risks of many sorts, for in sucha 
delicate task it is easy to rouse the fears of timid capital and 
property, easy to stir the resentment of labor. In his great 
and sincere anxiety to do a public service the President had 
faced three hazards. He had moved public opinion; he had 
cleared the atmosphere; and, finally, he had, through his able 
Secretary of War, pointed the way out and offered to act as 
mediator. 

So Mr. Morgan ordered a special train and carried his peace 
proposal to Washington and laid it before the President. The 
President gave it instantly to the country. Inasmuch as the 
popular mind is always greatly impressed by the outward 
movements of great events, the seeming of things, it at once 
rushed to the conclusion that all the credit for settling the 
strike was due to the President. It was even ready to be- 
lieve the tale that the President had ‘‘foreced’’ Mr. Morgan 
into a surrender by sending Secretary Root to New York with 
threats as to what the government would do. Mr. Root 
did explain the views and intentions of the President, but 
they were not threats. The President did not ‘*force’’ Mr. 
Morgan; he co-operated with him. 


Then President Mitchell was sent for. He had no objection 
to arbitration, as that was what he had contended for from 
the first. But he went to Washington prepared to object to 
some of the restrictions placed upon the President in the 
original proposal. He felt it his duty to make sure that the 
jury was a fair one, and more than this he did not ask, For- 
tunately, President Roosevelt, with that judicial instinet which 
has characterized all his efforts, had taken steps to secure a 
broadening and strengthening of the commission before Mr. 
Mitchell’s arrival in Washington. The proposed changes 
were being considered in Mr. Morgan’s office while Mr. 
Mitchell was en route to the national capital. 

The commission was named, and Mr. Mitchell took the pro- 
posal before a delegate convention of his men. His leader- 
ship as well as his wisdom was shown anew. Many of the 
delegates were opposed to the plan. It was not arbitration 
they objected to, for that they hailed as a victory, But they 
did not wish to return to work unless assured that all who 
went on strike should have their old jobs again. As it was 
manifestly impossible to exact of the companies any condi- 
tions which required them to discharge the men who had 
stood by them during the strike, Mr. Mitchell set his face 
against the effort to have such a demand made. He met the 
question fairly and frankly; and though the spirit of the men 
was high, though fully half of them were willing to continue 
the struggle till every man was assured of re-employment, 
Mr. Mitchell’s moral and personal influence was so great that 
in a convention notable for the self-reliance and self-assertive- 
ness of its delegates, in the end he received a unanimous vote. 
The strike came to an end in a triumph for the modest, moder- 
ate, peace-loving and extraordinarily able chief of the miners, 
probably the greatest and most wholesome labor leader this 
country ever knew. 

The strike was over, the miners returned to work, and the 
men to whom the country is indebted for the result are Theo- 
dore Roosevelt, John Pierpont Morgan, and John Mitchell 





Delegates to the Wilkesbarre Miners’ Convention in Session in the Nesbitt Theatre, October 21, where the Miners were ordered back to Work 
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J. PIERPONT MORGAN—MEDIATOR AND MILLIONAIRE 


of the hour than he is to-day. This is no mere plati- 

tude when it is remembered that but a few weeks or 
months ago he was being received as an honored guest by 
rulers and princes in the courts of the proudest aristocracies 
of Europe while the world looked on and wondered. Since 
then he has with such apparent ease compelled a practical 
settlement of the great Pennsylvania coal strike that he again 
has the centre of the financial and industrial stage as the ob- 
He had been the millionaire, he 


N EVER HAS J. Pierpont Morgan been more the man 


served of all. observers. 
became the mediator, 

Prior to solving the most stubborn labor problem of modern 
times, J. Pierpont Morgan had stood in the calcium so long 
that the public had become a trifle drowsed from surfeiting on 
miracles of the Morgan working. Time and time again, Wall 
Street and the financial world had witnessed his remarkable 
legerdemain in successive trust creations and combinations of 
capital, till such wonders had come to be regarded by the pub 
lie with unblinking eyes. Wonders had ceased to beget won- 
der. Hardly had one surprise been sprung before another 
and bigger was in process of creation. Would the Morgan 
warehouse of marvels never become exhausted? Had his am- 
bition and enterprise neither frontier nor poles?) Would his 
wonders never cease? Men so queried while scheme followed 
scheme with monotonous regularity and with monotonous 
success, from the creation of the billion-dollar steel trust to 
the formation of the international shipping combine, and then 

—the public went to sleep. 

Only a few mornmgs ago it was awakened by the biggest 
and most recent surprise of them all—the summons or request 
for President Baer and other allies and captains of the Penn- 
sylvania coal-carrying roads to meet and confer with lim on 
the subject of arbitraung with President Mitchell in behalt 
of the striking mimers in the Pennsylvania anthracite region. 

Prior to this conference the coal road presidents had de- 
clared and repeated that there was nothing to arbitrate. Dur- 
ing their memorable couference with President Roosevelt they 
declared that if they were but afforded military protection 
they could and would operate the mines and begin shipping 
coal. Governor Stone of Pennsylvania had afforded them the 
desired protection. So when the operators met with J. Pier- 
pont Morgan in Ins Wall Street office to discuss arbitration 
the Panther Creek Valley bristled with bayonets. But the 
country looking through the strongest glasses with anxious 
eyes could see no coal moving. 

Before the end of the conference the operators had agreed 
to arbitrate. Some powerful and potent pressure had been 
brought to bear upon them. What was it? They had come 
face to face with a dominating foree—J. Pierpont Morgan. 
Many of them he had made. Perhaps he could unmake them 
ali. He called the attention of President Baer and his asso- 
ciates to the simple fact that they were not mining coal. He 
told them it was apparent that they could not get the men 
back to the mines within a reasonable time under existing 
conditions. He did not waste words arguing with them. 
When he told them they were not mining coal, he had laid 
the situation bare. There it stood—a stubborn fact. What 
were they going to do? 

This power to see things as they are, as distinguished from 
what they might be or what he would like them to be, is the 
secret of the success of J. Pierpont Morgan. Having this 
visual ability, he is the most powerful private individual and 
important one man in the world to-day. 

He controls more capital than any other sovereign individ- 
ual or citizen living. 

He has revolutionized the financial world and established a 
new order of things in the dominions of the Almighty Dollar. 

He has reduced business to an art and the making of mil- 
ons to a science. Perhaps he epitomizes the American 
genius. 

He has a more direct influence on the well-being of more 
men, women and cliidren than any man who ever lived. 
By a stroke of the pen or a spoken word, he could make his 
power felt for better or worse in a million homes. 

By a simple request, he could summon an army of million- 
aires to the succor of any enterprise or industry that might 
be tottering on its last financial legs, Perhaps he would 
hardly be asked why or wherefore the assistance was needed. 

He either holds the tiller or has a voice in piloting a fleet 
of corporations combiaing an aggregate capital of nearly six 
and one-half billion dollars—imore money than was ever 
coined in the history of the world. 

Never has one man wielded so much power nor had a guid- 
ing voice in the direction of such an Invincible Armada. As 
he captain of the transportation industry—with sixteen steam 
ship lines and forty-four railroad systems, comprising 300 ot 
the largest ocean liners and some 30,000 passenger and freight 
trains representing a land mileage of 108,500 and a sea ton 
nage of 1,200,000—he is the boss engineer and ferryman of 

the world. 

One view of the man explains his success and explains why 
the Wise Men of the West—the heads of the Pennsylvania 
coal-earrying roads—came to him and decided to arbitrate 
with John Mitchell. If his sheer force and energy do not 
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explain their decision, the terribly intense expression under 
the shaggy eyebrows will probably do so, By judiciously in- 
vesting a few words in the cause of arbitration, he convinced 
the operators that, regardless of principle, it was to their in- 
terest todo something. Of course, he knew as well as, if not 
better than, the Wise Men of the West that there was but 
one thing to do—begin miming and shipping coal. They 
had not thought it so very imperative a question until they 
met J, Pierpont Morgan. Having met him and wrestled with 
him a few moments—as did Jacob and the angel of old—they 
decided that discretion was the better part of valor. They 
were not coping at long range with the public, but with a 
financial athlete trained down to the hour and always in 
condition to battle with the great forces of the world. 
Oppose him in an undertaking that he 1s resolved to bring 
to a successful conclusion, and J. Pierpont Morgan would not 
scruple to override you, dominate you, convince you or break 
you simply by putting forth his tremendous inherent and 
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J. Pierpont Morgan returning to New York after his Conterence 
with President Roosevelt, which ted to the Strike Settlement 


overmastering combination of physical and mental strength. 
This is no extravagance other than the testimony of men who 
know the man and have had dealings with him. They believe 
in him because they say he has never failed to keep his word. 
They say he is as slow to give his word as he is his bond be- 
cause they are one and the same thing. Men who cope with 
him either respect him or fear him. They fear him in the 
light of day and not as a Machiavelli. This Morgan writes 
a bold and even a bad but not a fine Italian hand. 

Passing from the réle he has played in the Pennsylvania 
coal drama, it may be dismissed with the statement that 
J. Pierpont Morgan is friendly to organized labor. As an 
organizer of capital he concedes the right of labor to organize 
also, and when labor organizations are fair and conservative 
he believes in dealing directly with them for the advantage 
of both employer and employed. 

When Mr. Morgan heralded his recent arrival in England by 
declaring that he had come for recreation and rest, and when 
that recreation and rest proved to be what it did, ordinary 


men were taken aback. It had to be measured by new stand- 
ards. By way of a prologue to his vacation, he put the fin- 
ishing touches on the formation of the Atlantic shipping 
combination—proclaimed when announced as the Waterloo 
of British maritime supremacy 

This was his first act. Perhaps it was a masterpiece. It 
astonished an international audience. America in the pro- 
scenium watched and smiled or laughed. America is used to 
sensations. Europe in the foyer gasped and looked around. 
J. Pierpont Morgan had the stage. His second act was hardly 
less epoch-making. It was a scheme to construct:a new un- 
derground railway system in London. Millions were involved. 

So far as the general public was concerned, these two acts 
were but curtain-raisers compared with the third. Morgan 
had a private audience with. King Edward in London. He 
met Lord Salsbury, then Prime Minister, at the home of a 
mutual friend. He had an extended talk with Prime Minister 
Balfour, then First Lord of the Treasury, and with First Lord 
of the Admiralty Selborne. But to cap the climax the Ameri- 
can steel king and his Majesty were in intimate conversation 
at the American embassy in Carlton House Terrace, 

Scattering such largesses as these, he crossed over to Paris 
and there was waited upon by Premier Waldeck-Rousseau, 
to whom he gave ten minutes of his time before leaving for 
Aix-les-Bains, where he faithfully submitted himself to the 
cure. Here was a brief period of rest in the real sense of the 
word. It lasted nearly a week. Then the imagination of 
the financial world was fired by the arrival of the Morgan 
steam yacht Corsair—assuring name—at Gibraltar. Was her 
owner preparing to invade the Mediterranean shipping? 

Mr. Morgan answered this European query by joining the 
Corsair at Venice for a cruise in the A‘gean Sea as a restora- 
tive after the severe treatment he had received at Aix-les- 
Bains. But masters of millions are not always masters of 
their own time. He had reckoned without his erstwhile host 
—Edward of England. Off Brindisi he found a despatch from 
Ambassador Choate informing him that King Edward earnestly 
desired to meet him at a dinner three days later in London. 
At this tunction the much-discussed knickerbockers, silk 
stockings and levee coats were worn. During the better 
part of half an hour the American millionaire and the ruler 
of the British Empire were vis-a-vis. Lord Lansdowne, 
Ambassador Choate, Lord Rosebery and other personages 
equally known to fame sat respectfully aloof while the mas- 
ter of the empire and the master of business threshed their 
chaff. 

Then the curtain arose on the next and fourth act in what 
might be called an imperial yachting romance. Morgan was 
in demand by Emperor William. On board the Hohenzollern 
the respective representatives of the divine right of kings and 
of dollars were dining. Their two protracted conferences be- 
gat mutual respect. 

Going on to Berlin, he was féted by Imperial Chancellor 
Count von Bulow and was showered with invitations, which 
he declined. Returning to this country via England, he 
passed his time quietly —buying a new London mansion, 
lending his costly tapestries to be hung in Westminster 
Abbey during the Coronation ceremony and being a feast 
for all eyes during that splendid and impressive bit of anach- 
ronism. By way of diversion, he spent some million and a 
quarter on old silver heirlooms now on exhibition for a hos- 
pital fund in London. 

Never once during Ins European tour did he lose sight of 
the main purpose of his presence abroad—other than recrea- 
tion and rest—the establishment and maintenance of Ameri- 
can commercial supremacy. Underneath all the ceremony 
was ever the keen mind and quiet reserve of the man of 
affairs. He granted no interviews—being a royal eschewer 
rather than courtier of publicity—and, even while stunding 
in the white light that beats on thrones, sought to avoid the 
public eye. 

Among the prominent properties which have been Morgan- 
ized and which must stand as the monument—whether for 
better or worse, or for many or few years—to Morgan brains 
and industry, are the Atlantic Steamship Company, Northern 
Securities, Northern Pacific, Great Northern, Burlington, 
Reading, Southern, Louisville & Nashville, Erie, Lehigh Val- 
ley, Atchison, British Electric Traction, Monon, Plant Sys- 
tem, International Traction, United States Steel, American 
Can Company, General Electric, Rubber Goods Company, 
United States. Rubber Company, Pullman Company, Adams 
Express, Coal Trust, Amalgamated Copper, and banks and 
miscellaneous properties swelling the total to nearly six and 
one-half billion dollars. 
~ Besides his immense business interests, this twentieth cen- 
tury maker of trusts—himself American-made—is an art con- 
noisseur par excellence, a yachtsman who has been more 
instrumental than any other single individual in keeping the 
America’s Cup in American waters, and a philanthropist all 
of whose hidden benevolences not even the sunshine that 1s 
stored in coal can drag to light. So whether mediators and 
redeemers may be hewn out of Morgan timber, or whether the 
world must watch its spoons and trust them not, is a ques- 
tion for time and the sphinx to answer, 
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The New East River Bridge, now being rapidly rushed to Completion 
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The Subway Chaos on Upper Broadway The “Big Hole” at Park Avenue and Forty-second Street A Downtown New York Business Street 
































A Steel Viaduct of Upper New York 
































The City Hall Switching Subway Vault 
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MINING COUNTRY IN THE WORLD 


By HON. F. W. REITZ, Late President of the Orange Free State 


WHAT SOUTH AFRICA OFFERS TO SKILLED 
MINING MEN 


HE PRINCIPAL mining cen- 
ae | tre of South Africa lies, as 
is every one knows, in the 
Transvaal; but the Cape Colony, 
Orange Free State, Natal and Rho- 
desia all possess minerals of con- 
siderable value. The most im- 
portant of those, that are now 
being worked, are gold, coal, dia- 
monds and copper. There is a fifth 
mineral, which, though at present 
still unworked, should and must 
be worked some day, sooner or 
later, and that is iron. 

It is proposed in this article 
to discuss these minerals and their 
probable future in South Africa, each in turn, The pres- 
ent writer, though no mining expert, and therefore not pre- 
tending to speak in that capacity, nevertheless claims to be 
enlitled, owing to long residence’ and some considerable ex- 
perience among the mining populations of Johannesburg and 
Kimberley, to hold and to express, from a common-sense and 
historical point of view, an opinion as to the probable future 
of these minerals. The word ‘‘probable’’ is used here as 1m- 
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plying that no man can positively, or with any great degree 
of certainty, lay down the law as to such a question. One 
can only guess and calculate. 


GoLp.—This mineral oceurs in three distinct forms, viz., 
alluvial, quartz, and what is known as the *‘banket’’ reefs of 
Witwatersrand, 

Transvaal and Rhodesia are ‘‘the Gold Countries.”’ 

As to Rhodesia, some considerable doubt still seems to exist 
whether the mines there will be permanently paying. But 
this is an ‘texpert’’ question, and all that can, with any degree 
of certainty, be said at present is that, so long as the amaz- 
ingly rich deposits of the Rand continue to yield as they do 
at present, the gold reefs of Rhodesia will attract compara- 
tively little attention. Capital, as a rule, seeks investment 
where it can soonest and in the safest manner secure a good 
return. And Johannesburg, and the reef along which it lies, 
are bound, for years to come, to overshadow and dwarf all 
other gold fields either in the Transvaal or anywhere else 
throughout the world. The statistics as to this point are so 
convincing that it is quite needless to adduce further proofs. 
In other portions of the Transvaal gold has been found and 
worked, but nowhere else has the conglomerate reef-forma- 
tion been struck as it exists at Johannesburg. 

At Barberton and at Pilgrim’s Rest in the district of Lyden- 
burg, and at Pietersburg in the district of Zoutpansberg, gold, 
both alluvial and in quartz, has been worked for many years. 
Near Loydsdorp (district Zoutpansberg), in what is known as 
the Selati Gold Fields, most promising quartz-reefs exist, but, 
owing to the want of railway communication and the scarcity 
of water, comparatively little work has been done there. 

To return to Witwatersrand, one of the most interesting 
and important questions from a historical and national point 
of view is, ‘How long will those deposits last?”’ or, to put it 
more clearly still, ‘‘When will these mines be worked out, 
and what will happen when that does occur?” 

Mr. Hays-Hammond, the American mining engineer, and 
other experts, have given it as their opinion that those reefs 
have a “‘life’’ of from twenty-five to thirty years. 

Speaking of American mining engineers, it may be stated 
incidentally that most of the mining engineers on the Wit- 
watersrand gold ficlds are Americans, and, partly owing to 
that, a great deal of the mining machinery used is of Ameri- 
can construction. Now, assuming these forecasts as to the 
‘life’? of these great gold fields to be correct, we are con- 
fronted with the question, ‘‘What will happen then?’’ What 
will become of the already immense and still growing popula- 
tion of those districts? Will they have to scatter and seek 
**pastures new’’? 

This question is not only interesting, but a most serious 
one, because of the vast financial interests involved, and of 
the immense population whose future would be thereby 
affected. On careful and calm consideration, however, there 
does not seem to be a great probability of any financial or 
social catastrophe resulting from the gradual ‘‘working out’’ 
of these mines. 

Thirty years is along time. It is equivalent to the life of 
a human generation, and what may and will happen before 
such a period shall have elapsed, who can tell? Other gold 
mines—perhaps not quite as rich, and yet rich enough to sup- 
port a teeming population—will be opened up, and capital, 
forewarned, and duly instructed by the experience and advice 
of so many able men, will gradually find new outlets, and 
labor and industry will still be required to carry out new 
undertakings. 

The history of gold mining in the United States of America 
and of Australia has proved that when one field has become 
exhausted another, sometimes quite unexpectedly, is discov- 
ered; and so there comes no sudden or fatal break in the 
industry in general. 

Up to August, 1899, the output of Witwatersrand was val- 
ued at £12,500,000 sterling for the first nine months, so that 
at the same rate it should have amounted in round numbers to 
£20,000,000 sterling yearly. This meant that the Rand was 
producing one-fourth of all the gold mined throughout the 
world. According to the most recent official statement—viz., 
that of July of the present year—the total value of the gold 
produced there in that month was £633,674, which, at the 
same rate, would give about £7,500,000 worth of gold for 
the year 1902, or nearly a third less than in the year 1899. 

The mines and machinery along the Witwatersrand, with 
some few exceptions, were neither damaged nor destroyed, 
the late government having, from the commencement, sternly 
and unequivocally resisted any attempt, previous to October 
11, 1899, to destroy either the shafts or working-gear. 

Recent reports from those auriferous regions inform us that 
a new conglomerate reef has just been discovered, running 
from Johannesburg in the direction of the village of Grey- 
lingstad some forty miles east by, sputh, and crossing the 
Vaal River into the district of -Vrede in the Orange Free 


State. If this statement prove to be correct, it will open up 
a new gold field, or, rather, a new branch of the already ex- 
isting Rand reef. This shows, as already indicated, what 
possibilities there still exist, and how difficult it is definitely 
to predict when the conglomerate gold will have become 
exhausted. 


**BLACK DIAMONDS” AND THE REAL CARBON 


Coat.—No one in America need at the present moment be 
reminded of the importance of this fuel. The scarcity of an- 
thracite coal and the resulting distress are, unfortunately, 
evident enough. The part that coal mines have played in the 
history of the world during the last hundred years is perhaps 
more important than anything else that can be thought of. 

In South Africa there are immense, and as yet but partially 
explored, coal fields. In the Cape Colony the mines of Indwo, 
Cyphergat and Molteno, situated in the eastern districts, are 
being industriously worked, and railways have been built to 
convey the coal at low rates to the consumer. The consump- 
tion is, however, not very large, since it is only required for 
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domestic purposes, for driving railway engines along the 
southern and eastern sections of the Cape lines and for sup- 
plying steamers. The coal is of a fair quality, but not equal 
to that of either the Transvaal or Natal, although parties and 
companies interested in those mines have maintained the con- 
trary. In the Free State (now called the Orange River Colony) 
coal exists only upon the extreme northern border, within a 
mile or two of the Vaal River. The deposits there are evi- 
dently the same formation as those lying upon the northern 
bank of that river. 

The Natal coal fields are found in the northeastern corner 
of that colony, in the neighborhood of Dundee and Newcastle, 
some fifty miles to the northwest of Ladysmith. These mines 
can produce large quantities of fuel, but during the last two 
or three years the production has been considerably reduced 
owing to the unsettled state of the districts in which they 
le. The neighboring districts of Vryheid and Utrecht in 
Transvaal also possess carboniferous strata, which are, how- 
ever, as yet not opened up. In Transvaal, the coal beds 
hitherto explored extend from Vereeniging on the Vaal River 
eastward and northward throughout the districts of Pretoria, 
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Lydenburg, Ermelo, Bethal, Piet Retief, Heidelberg, Middel- 
burg and Wakkerstroom—in fact, throughout the whole of 
what is known as the ‘High Veld.’’ 

The Vereeniging mine, as well as those of Boksburg and 
Springs—the two latter lying east of Johannesburg and imme- 
diately contiguous to the conglomerate gold reefs—have been 
the main sources of supply for working the machinery of 
Witwatersrand gold fields. The ‘‘High Veld’’ coal mines, 
with the exception of those skirting the railway to Delagoa 
Bay, are also lying dormant for the same reason already given 
in respect to others, namely, the want of a market. As yet 
only soft coal has been found, but it exists in vast quantities. 

D1aMONDS. —Just as Johannesburg and the reef along which 
it extends stands pre-eminent among all the gold mines in the 


world, so the wonderful hole around which Kimberley has 
grown up can claim to excel in value,and interest any other 
diamond mine upon the face of the earth. But Kimberley, 
though the greatest and richest, is by no means the only dia- 
mond mine in South Africa. In its immediate vicinity are 
the mines of Du Toits Pan and Wesselton, while in the Free 
State the mines of Jagersfontein and Koffyfontein have become 
famous, not so much for the quantity as for the quality of the 
stones they produce. In the eastern and northern portions of 
the State mines also occur. In the Transvaal as well, a little 
to the north of Pretoria, diamonds have within the last four 
or five years been located, the matrix in which these gems 
are found there being of a different consistency, and more 
difficult and refractory to work, than the ‘‘blue’’ of Kimbeiley 
and Jagersfontein. 

No useful object can be obtained by going into statistics as 
to the Kimberley and other mines belonging to the De Beers 
Company, for this company is a huge monopoly or trust, 
which can, such is the capacity and exceeding richness of 
the diamond deposits, produce almost any quantity it may 
think fit; but the leading principle upon which this ‘‘amal- 
gamation”’ proceeds is to control the output and to place only 
so many carats of diamonds in the market as will enable the 
company to keep the price of the ‘‘stones’’ at what they con- 
sider a paying value. In the ordinary sense of the word, 
there is no future for the diamond fields, They have already 
realized and capitalized, as it were, their future. Meanwhile, 
it is certain that diamond working will continue to form an 
important item in the mining industry of the world—but the 
industry has reached its limit. 

As to the duration of ‘‘the great Hole,’’ there have, from 
time to time, been similar speculations as in the case of the 
conglomerate gold reefs; but these have proved incorrect and 
futile, and mostly too pessimistic. The mines are all funnel- 
shaped, and the deeper the workings the greater must neces- 
sarily be the cost of production. But as the price of these 
stunes is dependent, not upon the intrinsic value of the article 
but upon what the shareholders in De Beers consider it should 
be sold for in order to give them the highest dividends, it is 
evident that so long as the ‘‘pipes’’ continue to contain dia- 
monds so long, also, will the mine continue to be worked. 

CoprpER.—The only part of South Africa where this ore is 
being worked is in the district of Namaqualand, on the west 
coast of South Africa adjoining the territory known as Ger- 
man West Africa. The principal mines are situated at 
O’okiep, Springbok and Concordia. 

Namaqualand is an arid and waterless tract, almost totally 
devoid of fuel. The ore can therefore not be smelted on the 
spot and has to be exported to Europe to undergo the neces- 
sary process for extracting the metal. This necessarily in- 
creases the cost of production. A narrow-gauge railway of 
some sixty miles in length runs from O’okiep to Port Nolloth 
on the coast. The Namaqualand Copper Mining Company 
has for many years past worked these mines with a fair 
degree of success. : 

In western and northern Transvaal, copper exists in con- 
siderable quantities, but as yet the ‘‘red’’ metal has received 
litle or no attention owing to the absorbing interest which 
has been given to the ‘‘yellow.”’ 

. A SOUTH AFRICAN PENNSYLVANIA 

Iron.—Almost everywhere throughout South Africa this 
ore is to be found; but, as is the case with every mineral, 
excepting diamonds, Transvaal is the only country where iron 
exists in such quantities and quality and so near the coal beds 
as to deserve serious attention. Vast deposits of magnetic 
iron ore, pronounced by experts to be equal to the Swedish, 
are found along the northern banks of the Vaal River adjoin- 
ing the coal mines of Vereeniging; and the districts of Pre- 
toria, Lydenburg and Zoutpansberg abound in ore of a similar 
quality. When one considers what immense quantities of 
steel and iron are being constantly imported into South Africa, 
and bears in mind how important an item in the cost of these 
articles is the carriage over thousands of miles of sea and 
hundreds of miles of land, it seems almost incredible that no 
ironmaster has yet arisen and taken this branch of manufac- 
ture in hand. An undertaking of this sort is bound to yield 
large, and one might almost say stupendous, profits, and \it 
would, moreover, revolutionize the social and commercial 
condition of the Southern Continent. The coal which, as 
has been shown, now lies waiting to be converted to some 
useful purpose, would be mined in hundreds of places. The 
fabrication of iron would also foster other factories of various 
kinds, and an era would set in which would place South 
Africa, and especially the Transvaal, abreast of the most ad- 
vanced countries of the world. It would then lave reached 
the third and final stage of development of which any nation 
is capable. The pastoral stage ceased in the Transvaal some 
fifteen years ago, when coal and gold were discovered and 
began to be dug; the mining and agricultural period has now 
been reached, but when factories are once started upon an 
extensive scale, the country will receive an impetus in popula- 
tion, in commerce and in literature and the arts which at the 
present period is non-existent. 

Besides the metals which have been treated of above, the 
Transvaal also possesses others of inferior but yet important 
value. 

Sitver.—This metal exists and has been worked in the 
neighborhood of Balmoral and other parts along the eastern line 
of railway. The Albert Silver Mine is one of the best known, 
and is situated near a cone-shaped hill named Rhenosterkop, 
some twenty miles north by east from Balmoral. The ore ex- 
ists in reefs of considerable extent and thickness, and satisfac- 
tory results were said to have been obtained previous to 1899, 
when all mining ceased during nearly three years. No doubt 
work will now be resumed. i 

Leap.—Lead ore, containing no less than eighty-three per 


-cent of pure metal mixed with a little silver, exists in great 


quantities in the Rustenburg district, but very little work had 
been done in this direction. 

Briefly speaking, it may be safely asserted that almost every 
metal and mineral of any value whatsoever is to be found in 
the Transvaal awaiting developments, while on the borders 
of Swaziland and within that territory (which will eventually 
become portion of the Transvaal), tin and kiezelguhr (used 
in the manufacture of dynamite) are known to exist. 
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SYNOPSIS OF PRECEDING CHAPTERS 


The narrator, Inspector Scarlett of the Imperial Military 
Police during the Franco-Prussian War, is ordered to arrest 
the Countess de Vassart and a band of socialists at her chateau, 
La Trappe. John Buckhurst, accused of having stolen a dia- 
mond crucifix belonging to Louis XYI., is supposed to be among 
them. At La Trappe the countess and her friends are: arrested 
by Scarlett. During a conflict with Prussian uhlans Buck- 
hurst escapes. Scarlett is wounded and with the countess 
journeys to Morsbronn. That same day the Prussians assault 
and capture the town. The new German provost-marshal of 
Morsbronn brings a supposed doctor to attend Scarlett. The 
“‘doctor”’ proves to be Buckhurst, who turns over the stolen dia- 
monds to the inspector. Scarlett deceives Buckhurst into be- 
lieving that he 1s willing to become his accomplice. Buckhurst 
secures passports, and the two men, accompanied by the countess, 
leave for Paris. On the way the countess and Scarlett gre 
parted from Buckhurst, and they take separate trains for Paris 
just as the bombardment of Strasbourg begins. 


CHAPTER VIII 
A Man to Let 


T’: TRAIN which bore me out of the arc of the Prus- 
sian fire at Strasbourg passed in between the fortitica- 
tions of Paris the next morning about eleven o’clock. 

Ten minutes later I was in. a closed cab on my way to the 
headquarters of the Imperial:Military Police, temporarily 
housed in the Luxembourg Palace. The day was magnifi- 
cent; sunshive flooded the boulevards and a few chestnut 
trees in the squares had already begun to blossom for the 
second time in the season; there seemed to be no prophecy 
of autumn in sky or sunlight. 

The city, as, I saw it from the open window of my cab, 
appeared to be in a perfectly normal condition. There were, 
perhaps, a few more National Guard soldiers on the streets, a 
few more brightly colored posters, notices, aud placards on 
the dead walls, but the life of the city itself had not changed 
at all; the usual crowds filled the boulevards, the usual street 
cries sounded, the same middle-aged gentlemen sat in front 
of the cafés reading the same daily papers, the same waiters 
served them the same driuks; rows of cabs were drawn up 
where cabs are always to be found, and the same policemen 
dawdled in gossip with the same flower-girls. I caught the 
scent of early winter violets in the fresh Parisian breeze. 

Was this the city that Buckhurst looked upon as already 
doomed ? 

On the marble bridge, gardeners were closing up the 
morning flower-market; blue-bloused men with jointed hose 
sprinkled the asphalt in front of the Palais de Justice; stu- 
dents strolled under the trees from the School of Medicine to 
the Sorbonne; the Luxembourg fountain tossed its sparkling 
sheets of spray among the lotos. 

All this I saw, yet a sinister foreboding oppressed me, and 
I could not shake it off even in this bright city, where Sep- 
tember was promising only a new lease of summer and the 
white spikes of chestnut blossoms hummed with eager bees. 

Physically I felt well enough; the cramped sleep in the 
dark compartment, far from exhausting me, had not only 
rested me but had also brought me an appetite which I meant 
to satisfy as soon as might be. As for my back, it was 
simply uncomfortable, but all effects of the shock had dis- 
appeared—unless this heavy mental depression was due to it. 

My cab was now entering the Palace of the Luxembourg by 
the great arch facing the Rue de Tournon; the line sentinels 
halted us; I left the cab, crossed the parade in front of the 
guard-louse, turned to the right and climbed the stairs 
straight to my own quarters, which were in the west wing 
of the palace and consisted of a bedroom, a working cabinet 
and a dressing-room. 

But I did not enter my door or even glance at it; I con- 
tinued straight on, down the corridor to a door, on the 
ground-glass panes of which was printed in red lettering: 
**Headquarters. Imperial Military Police. Safe Deposit.”’ 

The sentinel interrogated me for forin’s sake, although he 
knew me. I entered, passed rapidly along the face of the 
steel cage behind which some officers sat on high stools, 
writing, and presented myself at the guichet marked, ‘‘For- 
eign Division.’’ 

There was no military clerk in attendance there, and, to my 
surprise, the guichet was closed. 

However, a very elegant officer strolled up to the guichet 
as I laid my bag of diamonds on the glass shelf, languidly 
unlocked the steel window-gate and picked up the bag of 
ewels. 

The officer was Mornac, the Emperor’s alter ego, or Ame 
damnée, who had taken over the entire department the very 
day I left Paris for the frontier. Officially I could not recog- 
nize him until I presented myself to Colonel Jarras with my 
report, so I saluted his uniform, standing at attention in my 
filthy clothes, awaiting the usual question and receipt. 

‘‘Name and number?” inquired Mornac indolently. 

I gave both. 

**You desire to declare?”’ 

I enumerated the diamonds and designated them as those 
lately stolen from the crucifix of Louis XI. 

Mornac handed me a printed certificate of deposit, opened 
a compartment in the safe and tossed in the bag without seal- 
ing it. And, as I stood waiting, he lighted a scented cigar- 


ette, glanced over at me, puffed once or twice, and finally 
dismissed me with a discourteous nod. 

I went, because he was Mornac; I thought that I was en- 
titled to a bureau receipt, but could scarcely demand one from 
the chief of the entire department, who had taken over the 
bureau solely in order to reform it, root and branch. Doubt- 
less his curt dismissal of me without the customary receipt 
and his failure to seal the bag were two of his reforms. 

I limped off past the glittering steel cage, thankful that the 
jewels were safe, turned into the corridor, and hastened back 
to my own rooms. 

To tear off my rags, bathe, shave, and dress in a light suit 
of civilian clothes took me longer than usual, for I was a trifle 
lame. 

Bath and clean clothes ought to have cheered me; but the 
contrary was the case, and I sat down to a breakfast brought 
by a palace servaut, and ate it gloomily, thinking of Buck- 
hurst, and the countess, and of Morsbronn, and of the muddy 
dead lying under the ritle smoke below my turret window. 

I thought, too, of that astonishing conspiracy which had 
formed under the very shadow of the Imperial throne, and 
through which already the crucifix and diamonds of Louis XI. 
had been so nearly lost to France. 

Who besides Buckhurst was involved? How far had Colonel 
Jarras gone in the investigation during my absence? How 
close to the Imperial throne had the conspiracy burrowed? 

Pondering, I slowly retraced my steps through the bedroom 
and dressing-room, and out into the tiled hallway, where, at 
the end of the dim corridor, the door of Colonel Jarras’s 
bureau stood partly open. 

Jarras was sitting at his desk as I entered, and he gave me 
a leaden-eyed stare as I closed the door behind me and stood 
at attention. 

For a moment he said nothing, but presently he partly 
turned his ponderous body toward me and motioned me to 
a chair. 

As I sat down I glanced around and saw my old comrade, 
Speed, sitting in a dark corner, chewing a cigarette and 
watching me in alert silence. 

‘*You are present to report?’’ suggested Colonel Jarras 
heavily. 

I bowed, glancing across at Speed, who shrugged his 
shoulders and looked at the floor with an ominous smile. 

Mystified, I began my report, but was immediately stopped 
by Jarras with a peevish gesture: ‘‘All right, all-right; keep 
all that for the Chief of Departinent. Your report doesn’t 
concern me.”’ 

**Doesn’t concern you!’’ I repeated; ‘‘are you not chief of 
this bureau, Colonel Jarras?”’ 

“*‘No,’’? snapped Jarras—‘‘and tliere’s no bureau now—at 
least no bureau for the Foreign Division.”’ 

Speed leaned forward and said: ‘*Scarlett, my friend, the 
Foreign Division of the Imperial Military Police is not in favor 
just now. It appears the Foreign Division is suspected.” 

“Suspected? Of what?’’ 

‘Treason, I suppose,’’ said Speed serenely. 

I felt my face begin to burn, but the astonishing news left 
me speechless. 

“I said,”? observed Speed, “‘that the Foreign Division is 
suspected; that is not exactly the case; it is not suspected 
simply because it has been abolished.’’ 

‘*Who the devil did that!’’ I asked savagely. 

**Mornac!”’ 

Mornac! The Emperor’s shadow! Then truly enough it 
was all up with the Foreign Division. But the shame of 
it!—the disgrace of.as faithful a body of police, mercenaries 
though they were, as ever worked for any cause, good or bad. 

**So it’s the old whine of treason again, is it?”’ I said, while 
the blood beat in my temples. ‘‘Oh, very well; doubtless 
Monsieur Mornac knows his business. Are we transferred, 
Speed, or just kicked out into the street?” 

‘Kicked out,’’ replied Speed, rubbing his slim bony hands 
together. 

“‘And you, sir?’ I asked, turning to Jarras, who sat with 
his fat round head buried in his shoulders, staring at the dis- 
colored blotter on his desk. 

The old Corsican straightened as though stung: ‘Since 
when, monsieur, have subordinates assumed the right to 
question their superiors?’’ 

I asked his pardon in a low voice, although I was no longer 
his subordinate. He had been a good and loyal chief to us 
all; the least I could do now was to show him respect in his 
bitter humiliation. 

I think he felt our attitude and that it comforted him, but 
all he said was: ‘‘It is a heavy blow; the Emperor knows 
best.”’ 

As we sat there in silence, a soldier came to summon 
Colonel Jarras, and he went away, leaning on his ivory- 
headed cane, head bowed over the string of medals on his 
breast. 

When he had gone, Speed came over and shut the door, 
then shook hands with me: 

‘‘He’s gone to see Mornac; it will be our turn next. Look 
out for Mornac or he’ll catch you tripping in your report. 
Did you find Buckhurst?”’ 

‘Look here,’’ I said angrily; ‘‘how can Mornac catch me 
tripping? I’m not under his orders.”’ 

**You are until you’re discharged. You see, they’ve taken 
it into their heads, since the crucifix robbery, to suspect 
everybody and anybody short of the Emperor. Mornac came 
smelling around here the day you left. He’s at the bottom 


of all this—a nice business to cast suspicion on our division 
because we’re foreigners. Gad, he looks like a pickpocket 
himself—he’s got the oblique trick of the eyes and the rest- 
less finger movement."’ 

‘“*Perhaps he is,’’ I said. 

Speed looked at me sharply: 

“If I were in the service now I‘d arrest Mornac—if I 
dared.”’ 

‘You might as well arrest the Emperor,’’ | said wearily. 

“That’s it,’? observed Speed, throwing away his chewed 
cigarette. ‘‘Nobody dare touch Mornac; nobody dare even 
watch him. But if there’s a leak somewhere, it’s far more 
probable that Mornac did the dirty work than that there’s a 
traitor in our division,”’ 

Presently he added: ‘‘Did you catch Buckhurst?’’ 

‘*T don’t want to talk about it,’’ I said, disgusted. 

“Because,” continued Speed, ‘‘if you’ve got him, it may 
save us. Have you?’’ 

How [ wished that I had Buckhurst safel. handcuffed 
beside me! 

“If you’ve got him,”’ persisted Speed, ‘‘we’ll shake him 
like a rat until he squeals. And if he names Mornac—”’ 

*‘Do you think that Mornac would give him or us the 
chance?”’ I said. ‘‘Rubbish! He’d do the shaking in ca- 
mera—and it would only be a hand-shaking if Buckhurst is 
really his creature. And he’d rid himself of our division any- 
how. Wait!’’ I added sharply, ‘‘perhaps that is the excuse! 
Perhaps that is the very reason that he’s abolished the For- 
eign Division! We may have been getting too close to the 
root of this matter;—I had already caught Buckhurst—”’ 

‘*You had?’’ cried Speed eagerly. 

‘‘But I’m not going to talk about it now,” I added sullenly. 
‘‘My troubles are.coming; I’ve a story to tell that won’t 
please Mornae, and I have an idea that he means mischief 
to me. 

Speed looked curiously at me, and I went on: 

“I used: my own judgment—supposing that Jarras was my 
chief. I knew he’d let me take. my own way—but I don’t 
know what Mornac will say.’’ 

However, I was soon to know what Mornac had to say, for 
a soldier appeared to summon us both, and we followed to the 
temporary bureau which looked out to the east over the lovely 
Luxembourg gardens. 

Jarras passed us as we entered; his heavy head was bent, 
and I do not suppose that he saw either us or our salutes, 
for he shuffled off down the dark passage, tapping his slow 
way like a blind man; and Speed and | entered, saluting 
Mornac. 

The personage whom we saluted was a symmetrical, highly 
colored gentleman, with black mustache and Oriental eyes. 
His skin was too smooth—there was not a line or a wnnkle 
visible on hand or face, nothing but plump fiesh pressing the 
golden collar of his light blue tunic and the half-dozen. gold 
rings on his carefully kept, restless fingers. His light curved 
sabre hung by its silver chain from a nail on a wall behind 
him ; beside it, suspended by the neck-cord, was his astrakhan- 
trimmed dolman of palest turquoise-blue, and over that hung 
his scarlet cap. . 

As he raised his heavy-lidded, insolent eyes to me, I thought 
I had never before appreciated the utter falseness of his visage 
as I did at that moment. Instantly I decided that he meant 
evil to me; and I instinctively glanced at Speed, standing 
beside me at attention, his clear blue eyes alert, his lank 
limbs and lean head fairly tremulous with comprehension, 

Ata careless nod from Mornac I muttered the formal, ‘‘I 
have to report, sir—’’ and began mumbling a perfunctory 
account of my movements since leaving Paris. He listened, 
idly contemplating a silver penknife which he alternately 
snapped open and closed, the click of the spring punctuating 
my remarks, 

I told the truth as far as I went, which brought me to my 
capture by uhlans and the natural escape of my prisoner, 
Buckhurst. I merely added that I had secured the diamonds 
and had managed to reach Paris via Strasbourg. 

“*Is that all?”’ inquired Mornac listlessly. 

‘*All I have to report, sir.’’ 

‘Permit me to be the judge of how much you have to re- 
port,’’ said Mornae, ‘‘Continue.”’ 

I was silent. 

“Do you prefer that I draw out information by questions?”’ 
asked Mornac, looking up at me. 

I was already in his net; I ought not to have placed myself 
in the position of concealing anything, yet I distrusted him 
and wished to avoid giving him a chance to misunderstand 
me. But now it was too late; if the error could be wiped out 
at all the only way to erase it was by telling him everything 
and giving him his chance to misinterpret me if he desired it. 

He listened very quietly while 1 told of my encounter with 
Buckhurst in Morsbronn, of our journey to Saverne, to Stras- 
bourg, and finally my own arrival in Paris. 

**Where is Buckhurst?’’ he asked. 

“I do not know,”’ I replied doggedly. 

“That is to say that you had him in your power within the 
French lines yet did not secure him?”’ 

**Ves. ” 

**Your orders. were to arrest him?’’ 

“Tea,” 

‘*And shoot him if he resisted?’’ 


“Yes 


“But you let him go?’’ 


“There was something more important to do than to arrest - 
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Buckhurst. I meant to find out what he had on hand in 
Paradise. ’’ 

**So you disobeyed orders?”’ 

“If you care to so interpret my action.”’ 

‘*Why did you not arrest the Countess de Vassart?’’ 

**T did; the uhlans made me prisoner, as I reported to 
you, ”” 

' **T mean, why did you not arrest her after you left Mors- 
bronn?”’ 

“That would have prevented Buckhurst from going to 
Paradise. ”” 

‘Your orders were to arrest the countess?” 

OS: 

“Did you obey those orders?’’ 

‘*No,’’ I said between my teeth, 

waive” 

“T had every reason to believe that an important conspir- 
acy, the object of which was civil war, was being ripened 
somewhere near Paradise. I had every reason to believe that 
the robbery of the crown jewels was possibly vital, inastnuch 
as the robbery might furnish funds for the conspiracy. The 
arrest of one man could not break up the conspiracy; I desired 
to trap the leaders; and to that end | deliberately liberated 
this man, Buckhurst, as a stool pigeon. If my judgment has 
been at fault I accept the blame.” 

Mornac’s silver penknife closed. Presently he opened the 
blade again and tested the edge on his plump forefinger. 

“IT beg to call your attention to the fact,’’ I continued, 
“that a word from Buckhurst to the provost at Morsbronn 
would have sent me before the squad of execution. In a way 
I bought my freedom. But,’’ I added slowly, **I should never 
have bought it if the bargain by which I saved ny own skin 
had been a betrayal of France. Nobody wants to die; but in 
my profession we discount that. No man in my division is a 
physical coward.. I purchased my freedom not only without 
detriment to France, but, on the contrary, to the advaniage 
of France.” 

‘*At the expense of your honor,’’ observed Mornac. 

My ears were burning; I advanced a pace and looked 
Mornac straight between the eyes—but his eyes did not meet 
mine; they were fixed on his silver penknife. 

“*T did the best I could do in the line of duty,’ I said. 
**You ask me why I did not break my word and arrest Buck- 
hurst after we left the German lines. And I answer you that 
I had given my word not to arrest him—in pursuance of my 
plan to use him further.’’ 

Mornac examined his carefully kept finger-tips in detail. 

**You say he bribed you?”’ $ 

“T said that he attempted to do so,”’ I replied sharply. 

‘*With the diamonds?” 

**Veg,”’ 

‘*You have them?”’ 

“*T deposited them as usual.”’ 

‘“‘Bring them.”’ 

Angry as I was, I saluted, wheeled, and hastened off to the 
Safe Deposit. The jewel-bag was delivered when I presented 
my printed slip; I picked it up and marched back, savagely 
biting my mustache and striving to control my increasing ex- 
asperation. Never before had I endured such insolence from 
a superior officer. 

Mornac was questioning Speed as I entered, and that young 
man, who has much self-control to learn, was already begin- 
ning to answer with disrespectful impatience, but my advent 
suspended matters, and Mornac took the bag of jewels from 
my hands and examined it. He seemed to be in no hurry to 
empty it; he lolled in his chair with an absent-minded expres- 
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‘“*1 came from Paradise. Don’t you remember ?’’ 


sion like the expression of a cat who pretends to forget the 
mouse between her paws. Danger was written all over 
him; I squared my shoulders and studied him, braced for 
a shock. 

The shock came almost immediately; for, without a word, 
he suddenly emptied the jewel-bag on the desk before him. 
The bag contained little pebbles wrapped in tissue-puaper. 

I heard Speed catch his breath sharply; I stared suipidly 
at the pebbles. Mornac made a careless, sweeping gesture, 
spreading the pebbles out before us with his restless, ringed 
tingers. 

**Suppose yon explain this farce?’’ he suggested, unmoved. 

“Suppose you explain it!’’ I stammered. 

He raised his delicately arched eyebrows: ‘‘What do you 
mean?’’ 

**I mean that an hour ago that bag contained ‘he diamonds 
from the crucifix of Louis XI.! I mean that I handed them 
over to you on my arrival at this bureau!”’ 

“Doubtless you can prove what you say,’’ he observed; 
and his silver penknife snapped shut like the click of a trap; 
and he lay back in his padded chair and slipped the knife into 
his pocket. 

I looked at Speed; his sandy hair fairly bristled, but his 
face was drawn and tense. I looked at Mornac; his heavy 
black eyes met mine steadily. 

‘“*Tt seems to me,”’ he said, ‘‘that it was high time we abol- 
ished the Foreign Division, Imperial Military Police.”’ 

**T refuse to be discharged!” [ said hoarsely. ‘‘It is your 
word against mine; I demand an investigation !”’ 

**Certainly,’’ he replied almost wearily, and touched a bell. 
‘Bring that witness,’’ he added to the soldier who appeared 
in answer to the silvery summons, 

“T mean an official inquiry,’’ | said—‘‘a court-martial! It 
is my right where my honor is questioned. ”’ 

**It is my right when you question my honor to throw you 
into Mont Valerien, neck and heels,’’ he said, showing his 
teeth under his silky black mustache. 

Almost. stunned by his chauge of tone, I stood like a stone. 
Somebody entered the room behind me, passed me; there was 
an odor of violets in the air, a faint rustle of silk; and I saw 
Mornac rise and bow to his guest and conduct her to a chair. 
His guest was the young Countess de Vassart. 

She looked up at me brighily, gave me a pretty nod of rec- 
ognition, then turned expectantly to Mornac, who was still 
standing at her elbow, saying, ‘‘Then it is no longer a ques- 
tion of my exile, monsieur?”’ 

**No, madame; there has been a mistake. The government 
has no reason to suspect your loyalty.”? Then he turned 
directly on me: ‘“‘Madame, do you know this officer?”’ 

‘**Yes,’’ said the countess, smiling. 

**Did you see him receive a small sack of diamonds in 
Morsbronn?”’ 

The countess gave me a.quick glauce of surprise: ‘*Yes,”’ 
she said wonderingly. 

“Thank you, madame; that is sufficient,’? he replied; and 
before I could understand what he was about he had con- 
ducted the countess to the next room and had closed the door 
behind him. > 

“*Quick,’’? muttered Speed at my elbow; ‘“‘let’s back out of 
this trap! There’s no use;—he’s one of them and be means 
to ruin you!”’ 

**T won’t go!”’ I said in a cold fury; ‘‘I’ll choke the truth 
out of him, [ tell you.’’ 

‘Man! Man! He’sthe Emperor’s shadow! You’re done 
for; come on while there’s time! I tell you there’s no hope 
for you here!’’ 





**Hope! Whatdo I care!’ I said harshly. ‘*Why, Speed, 
that man is a common thief!’’ 

‘‘What of it!’’? whispered Speed. ‘‘Doesn’t everybody 
know that the conspiracy runs clo-e to the throne! What 
do you care! Come on, [ tell you; I’ve had enough of this 
rotten government! So have you. And we've both seen 
enough to ruin us. Come on!”’ 

‘*But he’s got those diamonds! Do you think I can stand 
that?’’ 

“T think you’ve got to,’” muttered Speed savagely. ‘‘Do 
you want to rot in Cayenne? If you do, stay here and baw! 
for a court-martial !’’ 

**But the government—”’ 

‘*Let the governmeut go to the devil! It’s going fast 
enough anyhow. Come, don’t let Mornac find us here when 
he returns! He may be coming now. Quick, Scarlett! We've 
got to cut for it!”’ 

**Speed,’’ [ suid unsteadily, ‘‘it’s enough to make an honest 
man strike hands with Buckhurst in earnest!”’ 

Speed took my arm with a cautious glance at the deor of 
the next room, and urged me toward the corridor. 

“The government has kicked us out into the street,’’ he 
muttered; ‘‘be satisfied that the government didn’t kick us 
into Biribi! And it will yet if you don’t come!’’ 

*‘Come? Where? I haven’t any money?—and now they’ve 
got my honor—’’ 

‘*Rubbish!’’ he whispered, fairly dragging me into the 
hallway. ‘‘Here! No—don’t go to your rooms; Leave 
everything—get clear of this rat-pit, I tell you.” 

He half pushed, half dragged me to the parade, then, drop- 
ping my arm, he struck a jaunty pace through the archway, 
not even glancing at the sentinels, I kept pace with him, 
sexurcely knowing what I did, 

In the Rue de Seine I halted suddenly, erying out that 
I must go back, but he seized me with a growl of: ‘‘Idiot 
come on!’’ and fairly shoved me through the colonnades of 
the Institute, along the quay, down the river wall to a dock 
where presently a swift river boat swung in for passengers. 
And when the bateau mouche shot out again into midstream, 
Speed and I stood silently on deck, watching the silver-gray 
facades of Paris fly past above us under the blue sky. 

We sat far forward, quite alone, and separated from the 
few passengers by the pilot-house and jointed funnel. And 
there, carelessly lounging, with one of his lank legs crossed 
over the other and a cigar between his teeth, my comrade 
coolly recounted to me the infamous history of the past week: 

‘‘Jarras put his honest old square-toed foot in it by acci- 
dent; [ don’t know how he managed to do it, but this is cer- 
tain: he suddenly found himself.on a perfectly plain trail 
which could only end at Mornac’s threshold. 

‘“*Then he did a stupid thing: he called Mornae in and asked 
him, ia perfect faith, to clear up the affair, never for a moment 
suspecting that Mornac was the man. 

“That occurred the day you started to catch Buckhurst. 
And, on that day, too, I had found out something; aud, like 
a fool, I told Jarras.’’ 

Speed chewed his cigar and laughed. 

“In twenty-four hours Jarres was relieved of his command; 
I was requested not to leave the Luxembourg—in other 
words, I was under virtual arrest; and Mornac took over 
the entire department and abolished the Foreign Division 
‘for the good of the service,’ as the ‘Officiel’ had it next day. 

“Then somebody—Mornac probably—let loose a swarm of 
those shadowy lies called rumors—you know how that is 
done!—and people began to mutter, and the cafés began to 
talk of treason among the foreign police. Of course Roche- 
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ROBABLY not one person in 
ten thousand of those who 
use beer ever gives a second 
thought to the way in which 
it is made, or cares to. You 

may take beer as beverage, or as a 

tonic-food; but you probably don’t 

know much or care much about the 
processes through which it must pass 
to reach you in a wholesome form. 

This is well enough; one can’t be 
expected to eat and drink chemical 
formulz, or be perpetually dodging mi- 
crobes; we want pure food and drink, 
of course, but we want most of all not 
to be compelled to think whether they 
are pure or not. We want wholesome, 
nourishing things, but not to take 
them by weights and measures, or by 
analysis; or as if we were sitting at a 
perpetual “training table” where this 
may, and that may not, be taken. We 
want to be able to settle all questions 
of purity and goodness in such things 
once for all; to find a reliable product 
of food or drink; to find a name or a 
brand that can be trusted; and stick 
to that. We want to enjoy our food 
and drink without having to think 
about it, either before or after. 

As for beer, there is one sure way 
of getting it good, pure, wholesome. 
There may be other ways, but for most 
of us one sure way of doing anything 
is enough; all we ask is that it shall be 
really sure, and that we may be satis- 
fied of that fact. 

There is in Milwaukee a “Captain of 
Industry” who makes good beer; his 
name is Captain Fred Pabst, and his 
portrait here shown is familiar to a 
great many people. He has built up, 
and directs, what is probably the great- 
est brewing establishment to be found 
anywhere in the world. The magni- 
tude of this establishment is at once a 
monument to the quality of the man, 
and the quality of the beer he brews. 
He says, and keeps saying: “Pabst beer 
is always pure’”—a statement in which 
millions of people agree. He says that 
“Pabst beer is not onlyalways pure, but 
it is the best beer in the world.” This 
must be expected of him, of course; he 
believes it; the people who are em- 
ployed by him believe it, and the mil- 
lions who drink the beer believe it. 

It is very easy to say “best in the 
world;” a great many makers of mer- 
chandise do say it; it is one of the 
commonest and cheapest forms of ad- 
vertising—“best in the world.” It is 
much easier to say it than to do it. 
Captain Pabst not only believes in say- 
ing it, but he believes he has done it. 
The reasons for his belief are interest- 
ing even to those who never drink 
beer. 

Not long ago a fire in the great 
Pabst brewery destroyed the malt- 
house and elevator. It was wuecessary 
to build—or rebuild—at once. The 
malt-house which the fire took was the 
best malt-house in the country, so far 
as they knew; but it was determined 
to make the new one better. With an 
energy and an honesty which have 
been steady characteristics in the de- 
velopment of the business, Captain 
Pabst gave orders that an effort should 
be made to combine in one malt-house 
all the best ideas, the latest inventions, 
the most perfect processes known to 
the maltster’s art. Men who knew 
what to look for, and who understood 
what they saw, visited under these 
orders the best breweries in the old 
world and the new; investigated the 
latest improvements in malting; se- 
lected the best. But they did more 
than select; they are experts them- 
selves ; they improved on what they 
saw; they ‘perfected in various ways 
the best they could find. And then 
they gathered these improved best 
things together for use in what is now 
believed to be .the most perfect malt- 
ing plant in the world. It is not sim- 
ply a collection of the best things to be 
found in others; it contains a number 
of good things not found in others; 
new things; Pabst things. 
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The importance of this care and of 
laying so much stress upon having a 
perfected malting process may not be 
clear to the every-day—or the every- 
other-day—beer drinker. But it was 
so clear to Captain Pabst and ‘his ex- 
perts that many thousands of dollars 
were spent in simply getting ready. 

“Because,” said Captain Pabst, “malt 
is the soul of beer; if we can make the 
best malt, we can make the best beer. 
Therefore let us spare no effort, no 
money, no time, to make a malt-house 
which will produce the best malt in the 
world.” The Pabst people believe they 
have built such a malt-house; and if 
you could see what they have done you 
would undoubtedly think so too. 

The process of making malt starts 
in the grain fields. There Nature be- 
gins the operation which is later con- 
tinued, under the most perfect condi- 
tions, in the great Pabst malt-house. 
Malt, in a few words, is barley-grain 
which is allowed to germinate to a cer- 
tain stage, when the process is arrested 
by heat. In this germinating process, 
Nature, in her secret and curious alem- 
bic, works certain chemical changes in 
the grain; natural changes, which ar- 
rested at the right point make malt. 
The Pabst maltster starts this process 
for Nature, and then watches her care- 
fully to see that she works steadily and 
swiftly, and so guards her operations 
that she shall make no mistakes. Na- 
ture might be careless of temperature 
—too hot or too cold—or of purity 
of the air; she might supply too much 
moisture, or not enough. The Pabst 
maltster maintains an even, regular 
temperature throughout the entire 
great building every day in the year, 
summer and winter. He cleans and 
purifies the air which enters the build- 
ing, and charges it with moisture. In 
short, he creates a perfect condition 
for Nature to work in, and assists the 
work, 

None but the best and most carefully 
graded barley its considered worthy for 
the Pabst purpose; the choicest prod- 
uct of the fields of Wisconsin, Minne- 
sota, Montana, and California finds its 
way naturally to so great a consumer; 
the best is not too good. The grain is 
first cleaned and graded; machinery 
which is unerring and impartial takes 
out dust and foreign seeds, oats, and 
half-kernels; and the barley is stored 
in bins of enormous capacity until it is 
wanted. Even there it is kept sup- 
plied with pure air which is drawn 
through the bins at regular intervals. 

The first step in the Pabst process of 
making malt is to wash the grain 
thoroughly to remove all dirt and im- 
purities from the kernels. It is then 
put to steep in vats of carefully tem- 
pered water, and when it has absorbed 
moisture enough it is ready to begin 
the germinating process, the most deli- 
cate and wonderful part of the whole 


operation. In the old malting process 
the grain was spread on great floors, 
where it was allowed to germinate in 
its own way, subject to the variations 
of temperature and moisture as Na- 
ture provided them. In order to give 
the delicate sprouts enough air the 
maltster had to turn it over and toss it 
in the air with shovels, walking on the 
malt as it lay on the floor. The effect 
of this operation on the budding grain 
may be easily imagined; let us say 
nothiug of the uncleanliness of it. 

In the Pabst plan the moisture-laden 
grain is taken from the steeping vats 
into immense steel troughs, with flat, 
perforated bottoms. In these troughs 
the sprouting barley is slowly, gently 
stirred from the bottom by mechanical 
stirring cranes, which travel slowly 
from one end of the trough to the 
other, backward and forward. Not a 
kernel is injured, not a sprout bruised. 
The Pabst idea seems to be to start the 
grain right and then keep it right; to 
keep hands and feet off—especially 
feet. The pure, clean, wet air comes 
down into these germinating chambers 
and is drawn through this slowly 
stirred, sprouting grain, through the 
perforated bottoms of the troughs, into 
pits below. This air carries with it all 
the gaseous products exhaled by the 
growing grain, and it is immediately 
drawn away by enormous suction fans 
sixteen feet in diameter, running at a 
high rate of speed, which are capable 
of throwing out 200,000 cubic feet of 
air a minute. 

The apparatus for purifying the air 
as it enters the building is elaborate. 
It is located on the top floor of the 
building, the entire floor being given to 
it. The air first passes through im- 
mense metal screens—perforated plates 
—over which water is constantly run- 
niing—pure water from a deep artesian 
well. All dust and germs are removed 
from the air in this operation, and the 
air is cooled and loaded with moisture. 
If one stands behind one of these 
screens the air blows strongly by, like 
a fine, impalpable mist. For winter 
cold, immense steam coils warm the 
air; for summer heat, a great ice ma- 
chine keeps it cool. 

This air, cleaned and wet, is drawn 
down through shafts and distributed 
to the germinating floors where, as al- 
ready described, it passes through the 
sprouting barley, and goes away with 
its gaseous load. The walls of this 
building are of brick, several feet 
thick. The light enters through triple 
windows set some distance apart and 
herimetically ‘sealed... The température 
in the germinating rooms is maintained 
at 50 Fahrenheit the year around. 
Floors, walls, ceilings, every inch of 
surface in:these rooms is kept scrupu- 
lously clean and in sanitary condition. 
The doors which open into these rooms 
are double, an outer door into an air- 


tight chamber, which must be closed 
before the inner door is opened. 

All this care, all this watchfulness 
of temperature and moisture, of pure 
air and clean surroundings may seem 
unnecessary to an outsider, but Pabst 
malt is going into Pabst beer; it must 
be the best malt made, because the beer 
is to be the best. “Malt is the soul of 
beer.” 

The process of germination is al- 
lowed to go on to a certain stage in 
the growth of the sprouts. The ex- 
pert maltster knows just when this 
stage is reached. Under the old meth- 
ods of malting, with temperature and 
moisture subject’ to the vagaries of 
Nature, the process was often variable; 
the grain was overgrown, or under- 
grown, and the judgment of the malt- 
ster had to be relied on to know when 
to stop it. In the Pabst malt-house 
Nature has perfect conditions; she 
gives invariably perfect results; the 
malting process might almost be run 
by a clock, so regular are the steps, 
and so perfect the mechanism. The 
standard malting period for Pabst malt 
is eight days; the malt is never over- 
done, or underdone. The delicate 
chemistry of germination goes on 
slowly and evenly; each kernel! of the 
millions upon millions gets as careful 
treatment as if it were the only one; 
each kernel grows like every other, 
just so far, just so long; a uniform re- 
sult throughout the entire mass. 

But if the work of bringing the 
germination to its perfect state is a 
critical process, the work of stopping it 
is quite as much so. The kilns to 
which the grain now goes are for more 
than simply drying the malt. The 
methods and the mechanism thus far 
described are not more wonderful in 
their complete perfection than the new 
Pabst kilns. The green malt, as it is 
called, passes from the germinating 
troughs by conveyors to the top floor 
of the kiln-house. There are many 
floors to the kiln-house; each one of 
these floors is of perforated metal, 
made like the slats of a shutter laid 
flat. These plates of perforated metal 
can be turned up by a lever outside ‘of 
the room, thus dumping the malt on 
the floor directly to the floor below. 
In the basement of this kiln-house are 
great ovens where slow fires are stead- 
ily burning. The hot air generated by 
these ovens rises through the succes- 
sive perforated floors of the kiln, and 
escapes through outlets at the top. The 
operation is perfectly simple, and sim- 
ply perfect. The greatest malt is at 
the top; as soon as the floor directly 
above the ovens is emptied—the malt 
being completely dry and done—the 
floors above are emptied in succession, 
and a new load of green malt fills the 
top floor. The process may be abso- 
lutely controlled at any stage; different 
beers, like Pilsener or Bavarian, re- 
quiring a different quality of malt for 
brewing. 

The finished malt as it comes from 
the kilns hot, is quickly transferred to 
large steel bins, where it is quickly 
cooled by pure dry air; it is then 
passed through cleaning machines 
which remove the dry sprouts, and 
thence it goes into the malt elevator. 
This malt elevator is another Pabst 
triumph. It is really a series of im- 
mense cylinders of fire-proof hollow 
tile, held together by steel construc- 
tion; enormous wells, with outlets at 
the bottom, each one with a capacity of 
6,000 bushels of perfect malt. There, 
shut away from all moisture or out- 
side atmospheric changes, the malt lies 
cool and sweet until it is wanted by the 
brew-master. 

“Malt is the soul of beer,” says Cap- 
tain Pabst, and he treats it with the 
respect which Pabst beer deserves. 
From the moment the barley enters the 
grain bins at one side of the malting 
plant, until it goes, cool and sweet, 
into the dark caverns of the malt ele- 
vator, no hand is laid upon it unneces- 
sarily; no touch of dirt comes near it. 
Pure air, pure water, the most perfect 
temperature surround it. The process 
is slow or quick, hastened here and 
checked there, according to the needs. 
No one who ever watches it will fail 
to have great respect for the process, 
or will hesitate to say that Pabst malt 
is the best malt in the world, and that 
Pabst beer is worthy of it. 
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fort took it up; of course the ‘Officiel’ printed 
a half-hearted denial, which was far worse 
than an avowal. Then the division was abol- 
ished, and the illustrated papers made filthy 
caricatures of us, and drew pictures of Mornac, 
sabre in hand, decapitating a nestful of Amer- 
ican rattlesnakes and British cobras!—and 
Rochefort printed a terrible elaboration of 
the fable of the farmer and the frozen ser- 
pent.”’ 

‘Oh, that’s enough,’’ I said, sick with rage 
and disgust. ‘‘Let them look out for their 
own country now. I pity the Empress; I 
pity the Emperor. I don’t know what Mor- 
nac means to do, but I know that the Inter- 
national boa-constrictor is big enough to swal- 
low government, dynasty, and empire—and 
it is going to try.” 

“T am certain of one thing,’ said Speed, 
staring out over the sunlit water with nar- 
rowing eyes; ‘‘I know that Mornac is using 
Buckhurst. ”’ 

‘Perhaps it is Buckhurst who is using 
Mornac,”’ I suggested. 

“I think both these gentlemen have the 
same end in view—to feather their respec- 
tive nests in view and under cover of a gen- 
eral smash,”’ said Speed. ‘‘It would not do 
for Mornae to desert the Empire under any 
circumstances. But he can employ Buck- 
hurst to squeeze it dry and then strike an 
attitude as its faithful defender in adversity.”’ 

‘*But why does Buckhurst desire to go to 
Paradise?’’ I asked. 

The boat swung into a dock near the Point 
du Jour; a few passengers left, a few came 
aboard; the boat darted on again under the 
high viaduct of masonry, past bastions on 
which long siege cannon glistened in the 
sunshine, past lines of fresh earthworks, 
past grassy embankments on which soldiers 
moved to the rumble of drums, 

‘| know something about Paradise, 
Speed in a low voice. 

I waited; Speed chewed his cigar grimly. 

“Look here, Scarlett,’’ he said; ‘‘do you 
know what has become of the crown jewels 
of France?” 

“*No,”’ I said. 

‘Well, I’ll tell you. You know, of course, 
that the government is anxious; you know that 
Paris is preparing to stand siege if the Prus- 
sians double up Bazaine and the army of 
Chalons in the north; but you don’t know 
what a pitiable fright the authorities are in. 
Why, Scarlett, they are scared almost to the 
verge of idiocy.” 

“They've passed that verge,’’ I observed. 

‘*Yes, they have. They have had a terrible 
panic over the safety of the crown jewels— 
they were nervous enough before the robbery. 
And this is what they’ve done in secret: 

_'The crown jewels, the bars of gold of the 
reserve, the great pictures from the Louvre, 
the antiques of value, including the Venus of 
Milo, have been packed in cases and loaded 
on trains under heavy guard. 

‘Twelve of these trains have already left 
Paris for the warport of L’Orient, The others 
are to follow, one every twenty-four hours at 
midnight. 

‘‘Whether these treasures are to be locked 
up in L’Orient, or whether they are to be 
buried in the sand dunes along the coast, I 
don’t know. But I know this: a swift 
eruiser—the Fer-de-Lance—is lying off Para- 
dise, between the lighthouse and the Isle de 
Groix, with steam up night and day, ready to 
receive the treasures of the government at 
the first alarm, and run for the French pos- 
sessions in Cochin-China! 

‘‘And now, perhaps, you may guess why 
Buckhurst is so anxious to hang around 
Paradise.”’ 

Of course I was startled. Speed’s mut- 
tered information gave me the keys to many 
doors, And behind each door was millions 
and millions and millions of franes’ worth of 
plunder. 

Our eyes met in mute interrogation; Speed 
smiled. 

“Of course,’’ said I with dry lips, ‘‘Buck- 
hurst is devil enough to attempt anything.”’ 

‘‘Especially if backed by Mornac,”’ said 
Speed. 

Suddenly the professional aspect of the 
case burst on me like a shower of glorious 
sunshine. 

“Oh, for the chance!’’ I said brokenly. 
“Speed! Think of it! Think how com- 
pletely we have the thing in hand!” 

“Yes,’? he said with a shrug—‘‘only we 
have just been kicked out of the service in 
disgrace, and we are now going to be fully 
occupied in running away from the police.”’ 

That was true enough; I had scarcely had 
time to realize our position as escaped sus- 
pects of the department. And with the rec- 
ognition of my plight came a rush of hope- 
less rage, of bitter regret and soul-sickening 
disappointment. 

So this was the end of my career—a fugi- 
tive, disgraced, probably already hunted! This 
was my reward for faithful service—penniless, 
almost friendless, liable to arrest and imprison- 
ment, with no hope of justice from Emperor 
or court-martial—a banned, ruined, proscribed 
outcast, in blind flight. 

“I’ve thought of the possibility of this,” 
observed Speed quietly. ‘‘We’ve got to make 
a living somehow. In fact, I’m to let—and 
so are you?” 


” 


said 
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I looked at him, too miserable to speak. 

“T had an inkling of it,’’ he said. A shrewd 
twinkle came into his clear Yankee eyes; he 
chewed his wrecked cigar and folded his lank 
arms. 

“So,” he continued, tranquilly blinking at 
the sparkling river, ‘‘I drew out all my money 
—and yours too.”’ 

‘*Mine!’’? Istammered. ‘‘How could you?’’ 

‘*Forged an order,’’ he admitted. ‘‘Can you 
forgive me, Scarlett?’’ 

“Forgive you! Bless your generous heart 
I muttered, as he handed me a sealed packet. 

“Not at all,” he said, laughing; ‘‘a crime 
in time saves nine—eh, Scarlett? Pocket it; 
it’s all there. Now listen; I have made ar- 
rangements of another kind. Do you remem- 
ber an application for license from the mana- 
ger of a travelling American show?—a Yankee 
circus?” 

— Imperial American Circus!’ I 
said. 

“That’s it. They went through Normandy 
last summer. Well, Byram’s agent is going 
to meet us at Saint Cloud. We’re engaged; 
I’m to do ballooning—you know I worked 
one of the military balloons before Peters- 
burgh. You are to do sensational riding. 
You were riding-master in the Spahis, were 
you not?’’ 

I looked at him, almost laughing. Suddenly 
the instinct of my vagabond days returned like 
a sweet wind from the wilds, smiting me full 
in the face. 

“*T tamed three lions for my regiment at 
Constantine,’’ I said. 

“Good lad! Then you can play with By- 
ram’s lions too. Oh, what the devil!’’ he 
cried recklessly; ‘‘it’s all in a lifetime. 
Quand méme and who cares! We've life 
before us and an honest living in view, and 
Byram has packed two of his men back to 
England and I’ve tinkered up their passports 
to suit us. So we’re reasonably secure.”’ 

“Will you tell me, Speed, why you were 
wise enough to do all this while I was gone?”’ 
I asked in astonishment. 

‘*Because,”’ said Speed deliberately, ‘‘I dis- 
trusted Mornac from the hour he entered the 
department.”’ 

A splendid officer of police was spoiled 
when Mornac entered the department. 

Presently the deck guaid began to shout: 
“St. Cloud! St. Cloud!’ and the little boat 
glided up alongside the floating pier. Speed 
rose; I followed him across the gangplank; 
and, side by side, we climbed the embank- 
ment. 

“Do you mean to say that Byram is going 
travelling about with his circus in spite of 
the war?’’ I whispered. 

‘*Yes, indeed. We start south from Char- 
tres to-morrow.” 

Presently I said: ‘‘Do you suppose we will 
go to L’Orient or—Paradise?”’ 

“We will if I have anything to say about 
it,”’ replied Speed, throwing away his ragged 
cigar. 

And I walked silently beside him, thinking 
of the young countess and of Buckhurst. 


CHAPTER IX 
Paradise 


On the 3d of November Byram’s American 
Circus, travelling slowly overland toward the 
Spanish frontier, drew up for an hour’s rest at 
Quimperlé. I, however, as usual, prepared to 
ride forward to select a proper place for our 
night encampment, and to procure the neces- 
sary license, 

I passed a stone house, another; then the 
white road curved under the trees, and I rode 
straight into the heart of Paradise, my horse’s 
hoofs awaking echoes in the silent stone-paved 
square, 

Never had I so suddenly entered a place 
so peaceful, so quiet in the afternoon sun— 
yet the silence was not absolute: it was thrill- 
ing with exquisite sound, lost echoes of the 
river running along its quay of stone, half- 
heard harmonies of the ocean where white 
surf seethed over the sands beyond the head- 
land. 

There was a fountain, too, dripping melodi- 
ously under the trees; I heard the breathless 
humming of a spinning-wheel from one of 
the low houses of gray stone which inclosed 
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Burnett’s Vanilla Extract 


is the best. The grocers know it. Insist on having Bur- 
nett’s. Itis for your food. Pure and wholesome.—Adr. 


When you are out yachting, don’t forget to stow away 
= = og famous Champagne, Cook’s Imperial Extra 
.— Adv, 


The Mother’s Friend 


when nature’s supply fails, is Borden’s Eagle Brand Con- 
densed Milk. It is a cow’s milk adapted to infants, ac- 
cording to the highest scientific methods. An infant fed 
on Eagle Brand will show a steady gain in weight.—Adv. 


A Cure for Asthma 


Asthma sufferers need no longer leave home 22d busi- 
ness in order to be cured. Nature has produced a vegeta- 
ble remedy that will permanently cure Asthma and all 
diseases of the lungs and bronchial tubes. Having tested 
its wonderful curative powers in thousands of cases (with 
a record of 90 per cent. permanently cured), and desiring 
to relieve human suffering, I will send free of charge to 
all sufferers from Asthma, Consumption, Catarrh, Bron- 
chitis and nervous diseases, this recipe, in German, French 
or English, with full directions for preparing and using. 
Sent by mail. Address with ——- naming this paper. 
w. 4 Noyes, 847 Powers Block, Rochester, R p< 
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$650% AUTOMOBILE 


AND 19 OTHER VALUABLE PRIZES 


FREE! 





THE OLDSMOBILE 
The 20th Century Horseless Carriage 
Weight, 800 pounds; range of speed 3 to 20 miles 
per hour; expense of running, % cent per mile; 
price, $650.00. 
Send 15 eents (8 2c. stamps) for 
3 months’ trial subscription to 


‘*THE BOOK-KEEPER” 


A handsome magazine for hook- 
keepers, cashiers and business 
men. It will teach you Account- 
ing, Business Management, Book- 
keeping, Shorthand, Commercial 
Law,Short Cuts, Higher,Corpora- 
tion and Cost Accounting, Bank- 
ing, Business Pointers, Amusing 
Arithmetic, Lightning Calcula- 
tions, etc. $1.00 a year. 


Nineteen other valuable prizes in addition to the 
$650.00 Automobile will go to Book-Keeper subscrib- 
ers. Send your subscription to-day. 


The Book-Keeper Publishing Co., Ltd. 
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|The Best Typewriter 
in The World «Sent 
Free on Trial” 


The Fox typewriter has never failed to win 
the favor of all operators who have given it a 
thorough trial. Send us your address and we 
will ship you a machine on ten days’ free trial. 

The Fox Type- 
writer possesses 
more desirable fea- 
tures that tend to 
increase its useful- 
ness than any 
other. It hasa 20z. 
key tension, most 
machines have 5 
and 60z. The car- 
riage is non-tilting, 
non-shifting and ball bearing. Never needs 
oiling. Ribbon oscillates and reverses auto- 
matically. Direct connected wheel escape- 
ment, instantly changed either to regular or 
speed escapement. Perfect and positive 

aper feed. Automatic line spacer. Alum- 
inum finger levers with individual tension. 
Cone bearing type-bars impossible to get out 
of alignment. Simple in construction. Re- 
quires little care. Never gets out of order. 
Most durable and reliable typewriter sold 
anywhere at any price. Let us send it to 

you on trial. ox Typewriter Company, 








td., 470 Front Street, Grand Rapids, Mich. 





Since Lincoln’s Time, 


more than 7,000,000 Jas. Boss Stiffened Gold Watch Cases have 
been sold. Many of the first ones are still giving satisfactory 
service, proving that the Jas. Boss Case will outwear the guar- 
antee of 25 years. These cases are recognized as the standard 
by all jewelers, because they know from personal observation 
that they will perform as guaranteed and are the most service- 
able of all watch cases. 


JAS. BOSS 


Stiffened 
GOLD 


Watch Cases 


are made of two layers of solid gold with a layer 
of stiffening metal between, all welded together 


into one solid sheet. 
tiful ornamentation. 
strength. 


it is possible to make. 
You will know it by this trade-mark 


Boss Case. 


The gold permits of beau- 
The stiffening metal gives 


United they form the best watch case 


Insist on having a Jas. 


Send for Booklet 
THE KEYSTONE WATCH CASE CO., Philadelphia 








DIAMONDS 
on credit 


with us on your in- Fags 


omer ar 
O/Ai\\ 


2 
ease or place of Bh veal where you may examine it thoroughly before 
Deemeniae et a Ms. , Ct.. Cortifiente with pod we sell. 
a le 
Diamonds only orae et any tine in the future, allowing full, original 
Vy ia. the oldest (Est. 1 st 
ouse in the business. Your | 
Bradstreet book of Commercial Ratings and tell you about our reliabil- 
ity and standing. Our beautiful book, “How Easily You Can Wear and 
Own a Diamond,” answers every question which you could ask. We 
send it free with illustrated catalogue on fequest. Write to-day. 
LOFTIS BROS. & CO. Dept. F, 92 to 98 State St, 
Oprosrrs Marsa Frei & Co. CHICAGO, ILL, U.S A. 


can open & 
it 


This booklet tells how 
to make money on the 
farm, and outlines our 
course of home study in 


Modern Agriculture, 


Under Prof, Wm. P. Brooks, 

Ph. D., of the Mass. Agri- 
cultural College. Treats 
of soils, tillage, drainage, 
fertilizers, crop rotation, 
stock - feeding, poultry- 
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DOES NOT DEFACE THE SHOES 


S.H.¢M, NEW VELVET BRAID skint PROTECTOR 


Especially adapted for Drop Skirts. Feather- 
weight. Put on quicker than any other. One 
sewing only through braid assures durability. 
“S. H. & M."’ stamped on every yard guaran- 
tees quality. At all Dry Goods Stores. 





Patent Pending. 




















LET ME SELL YOUR 


PROPERTY 


My methods differ from all others. 21 
Years Successful Experience. Deseribe your 
property and name your best cash price 
and I will tell you by return mail just 
what I can do. Can sell most anything 
at a fair cash price. Makes no difference 
where you are located. Write today. 


Frank P. Cleveland, 4809 Adams Express Building, Chicago. 





The CELT 1C—Ilargest ship afloat, 
and the KAISERIN (No. Ger. 
Lloyd). Chartered to take our par- 
ties ONLY, like a yacht, to MED- 
ITERRANEAN and the ORIENT. 
January 29th, February 7th. $400 up. 
WEST INDIES, January 14th, $150 up. 
NORWAY, July 2d, $275 up. A new era in 
World’s Travel. For particulars apply to 

FRANK C. CLARK, 111 Broadway, NEW YORK 


RUISES | 


NEAR CINCINNATI, OHIO 

A Sanatorium established in 1875 fur the private care 
and medical treatment of Drug and Alcoholic 
Addictions. 

Beautifully located in the Miami Valley, thirty miles 
from Cinci ti. Easily ible by train. Location un- 
surpassed. Excellent accommodations. Cure Guar- 
anteed. No Restraint. Rates reasonable. The 
treatment can also be taken at home without inconven- 
ience or detention from business. For terms and full 
information address, 

THE Dr. J. L. STEPHENS Co., Dept. 1.3., LEBANON, OHIO. 
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machine’ 

Adds, Subtracts, Multiplics, Divides Cammot @ake mistakes, Computes nine 
columns simultaneously. Saves time, labor, brain Lasts lifetime. Booklet free. 
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WOMAN SUFFRAGE BATTLE NEARLY WON : : By ELIZABETH CADY STANTON 


pation of woman from the degradation of the long past, 

we need have no fear of a backward movement. The 
law of progress is ever onward. We have now in this repub- 
lic full suffrage for women in four States, municipal suffrage 
in one, school suffrage in twenty-five; the question is up for 
discussion in many of our legislative assemblies, and in a 
great many of the clubs of both men and women all over the 
country. 

Full suffrage has recently been granted to women in Aus- 
tralia, New Zealand, the Isle of Man, and New South Wales; 
municipal suffrage in England and all her colonies; and the 
question frequently comes up for consideration in the House 
of Commons. 

One of the mos: popular themes in our monthly magazines 
and the daily press is woman suffrage. It is hotly discussed, 
pro and con, and thus even our enemies help to keep the 
question uppermost. 

True, it has taken half a century to achieve this. In the 
month of July, 1848, in Seneca Falls, N. Y., I called the first 
convention ever held in the world to discuss the wrongs of 
woman; it aroused the attention of many others in the North- 
ern and Western States, who at once held conventions for a 


[i WHAT has been already accomplished for the emanci- 


similar purpose, and in a few years the same demand was 
heard in England. 

At that time, the colleges were all closed to women; now 
they hold an equal place with men in many co-educational in- 
stitutions—as teachers in our public schools, in the profes- 
sions as pastors, lawyers and physicians, and in the whole 
world of work. 

They have made their appeals before the Legislatures of 
several States, and many unjust laws in our civil code have 
been essentially changed. 

Fears are expressed in some quarters that girls are crowd- 
ing boys out of our colleges; as a result of this, Mrs. Leland 
Stanford has limited the number of girls to be admitted to the 
college she founded in California to tive hundred. But the 
true reason why a decreasing number of boys are entering 
college is their desire to hurry into business, and enjoy greater 
independence, in which many fathers encourage them, to re- 
lieve themselves from pecuniary embarrassment. 

The same fear is expressed that women will crowd men out 
of many trades and professions, and that woman’s cheap labor 
will lower their wages. All men need do to prevent this is 
to place the ballot in her hands, and thus raise her value in 
the labor market. 


There seems to be just now in the suffrage movement a call 
for some specific work to do. On the surface of things at 
least, this is a period of comparative inactivity and indiffer- 
ence alike among friends and foes, and what we need is some 
new incenuve for organized work, some new element to in- 
tensify its hold on public attention. A valuable suggestion 
has already been made—that our President should be asked 
to recommend, in his coming message to Congress, an amend- 
ment to the National Constitution enfranchising the women 
of the nation. 

Theodore Roosevelt is the first President who has ever, in 
an official capacity, recommended this act of justice. When 
Governor of the State of New York, in his message to the 
Legislature he urged the enfranchisement of the women of 
the State, and has many times, in public and private, ex- 
pressed his approval of this measure. In so doing, he has 
simply re-echoed the grand declarations of the Fathers, in 
laying the foundations of this Kepublic: ‘‘No just govern- 
ment can be formed without the consent of tle governed.”’ 
“Taxation without representation is tyranny.’? Abraham 
Lincoln immortalized himself by the emancipation of a race. 
Theodore Roo-evelt might now immortalize himself by crown- 
ing thirty-five millions of women citizens of this Republic. 
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THE UBIQUITOUS BLOUSE : : 


Fashion’s realm. It will not down. Each season 
there are rumors that it is dead, and each season it 
puts in an appearance more blithe and debonair than before. 
As a matter of fact, women have found life easier since 
the separate blouse became an item of fashionable wardrobes, 
and, in this day of strenuous living, one cannot afford to dis- 
pense with anything that simplifies vexed problems. 
feinforced by shirt-waists and simple blouses, one tailored 
street suit affords enough variety for satisfactory morning 
wear, <A dainty blouse makes a coat and skirt costume prac- 
ucable for visiting and theatre wear, and even enables it to 
take presentable dinner rank. For the suburbanite who is to 
lunch or dine or attend theatre with friends in town, the chic 
blouse solves the problem and obviates the necessity of wear- 
ing a delicate gown on train, street-cars, etc. It does as 
much for the city woman who is going to the country for the 
day or for overnight. 

Altogether the separate blouse is a benefactor to woman- 
kind. Long may it wave! 

It is waving triumphantly this season—but with a differ- 
ence. In its most popular form to-day, it is not quite so 
practical as it has been heretofore. Paris fashion has de- 
creed that the ‘‘three-piece suit’’ is the height of the mode 
for daytime wear; and the three-piece suit means a coat and 
skirt and separate blouse; but this blouse, to be strictly up- 
to-date, must bear conclusive evidence that it is closely re- 
lated to coat and skirt. It must have a touch of the same 
trimming that is used on the rest of the costume, or it must 
be trimmed with the material used for the gown. Sometimes 
this can be arranged without interfering with the general util- 
ity of the blouse, but in many cases it confines the blouse to 
service with only the one costume, 


TT" SEPARATE BLOUSE is the Banquo’s ghost of 





With broadcloth suits blouses of silk, chiffon, embroidered 
batiste, Jace or velvet may be used, but, ordinarily, strappings 
or motifs of the cloth are introduced upon the blouse, and the 
embroidery, braiding, etc., appearing upon the skirt and coat 
are repeated less emphatically upon the blouse. Another 
fancy of the season prescribes the blouse matching the gown 
material in color rather than contrasting with it. 

For example, a gown of golden brown zibelline hailing 
from the atelier of one of the greatest Parisian makers 1s in 
three pieces. The skirt and coat are strapped with brown 
smooth cloth, and the cuffs and collar are of corn-color cloth 
embroidered in white, brown, black and gold. 

The blouse is of golden brown chiffon plissée, and repeats 
the brown cloth straps and the touches of embroidery. Lace 
dyed to match the material of the gown is a popular idea for 
the blouses of the one-tone costumes, and many cloth cos- 
tumes have blouses of fancy velvet applied in cloth. 

Still, the mandate that the blouse must be essentially a part 
of the gown with which it is to be worn is not like the laws 
of the Medes and Persians. It may be disregarded, and the 
woman whose income does not justify her in keeping a blouse 
sacred to one suit will ignore it. For her there is a broad 
field of choice, but if ‘‘general utility’? 1s the watchword 
which has made her forego the last ery in blouses, she would 
better choose a coloring and a material that will be service- 
able with many and varied skirts. 

The all-white blouses are, of course, easily soiled, but they 
clean well, and are almost universally becoming. White lib- 
erty satin has, however, lost its vogue for these blouses. If 
a heavy material is required, silk in some one of the Louisine 
weaves or peau de cygne is usually chosen. Crépe de chine 
blouses are as dainty and fashionable as ever, and chiffon 
mousseline or sheerest batiste, intricately hand-wrought, are 





By MARIE GREGOIRE 


the height of the mode, even with heavy cloth costumes. 
This use of sheer blouses was much in evidence among mat- 
inée girls at the fag-end of the last winter season, and the 
movement has new force this fall. 

Hand work is not confined to the very sheer blouses. It is 
the feature of the crépe blouses too. All sorts and varieties 
of fagot stitching and other fancy stitches, hand-run tucks, 
inset lace and applied lace, every imaginable hand device for 
adding to the elaborate daintiness of the blouse, are pressed 
into service. On the heavier blouses, the hand work takes 
the form of hand embroidery, and never were the embroid- 
eries lovelier than now. The ready-embroidered blouse pat- 
terns are triumphs of art, and unfortunately are costly in 
proportion, Silk, velvet, crépe, canvas, even flannel, are 
shown with exquisitely embroidered fronts and embroidered 
sleeve and collar pieces; and while the machine-embroidered 
patterns are by no means to be advised, the woman who can 
afford the hand-embroidered patterns would do well to choose 
one of these beautiful blouses before the loveliest are gone. 

Much embroidery or other hand work, of course, brings 
the cost of a blouse up with a rush, but fortunately such elab- 
oration, while beautiful, is not necessary in the making of a 
charming blouse. Delightful effects may be obtained at com- 
paratively little cost and eftort if one has the taste to choose 
and plan nicely; and the models shown in the shops this 
month offer a wealth of suggestion. After the all-white ef- 


fects, black and white combinations are perhaps most numer- 


ous, and have the advantage of being harmonious with a gown 
of any coloring. Black velvet with a white dot, trimmed in 
bands of white cloth or silk powdered with French knots in 
black, is particularly good for a dressy dark blouse; and it 
may be remarked in passing that velvet blouses of all kinds 
are enjoying tremendous vogue, Velvet in dark shades is 
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EACH ONE 
AS IT MELTS 
IN THE MOUTH 
CARRIES YOU 
OFF 


TO FLEASURE LAND 





Made in many flavors 


NATIONAL 
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A GOOD BED 


is more than comfortable—it 
is healthful—the Ezybed Ka- 
pok Mattress is both. That is 


why the 


“EZYBED” 


is the best bed. Physicians - 


nounce it the only perfectly 
hygienic bed. It cannot retain 
moisture nor harbor vermin. It never 
packs down nor mats. Itis always 
sweet, clean, soft and springy. 
Will You Try It 30 Nights 
At Our Expense? 
We pay express charges both 
ways if you don’t want to keep 
it. A beautiful book about beds 
free. A postal will bringitto you. 
THE A. A. BOHNERT CO., 
Dept. DB, Cincinnati, O, 











NEW ENGLAND 


WATCHES 


Our MANUFACTURES COMPRISE ALL SIZES, 
SryLEs, AND SHAPES OF WATCHES 


cased 1n all metals. The latest enamel de- 
signs. Send for our booklets. Full informa- 
tion therein given. Every Watch Guaranteed. 


For sale by all Jewelers 
The New England Watch Co. 


Manufacturers 


37 and 39 Maiden Lane, N. Y. 131 tor 
Ave., Chicago. Spreckels Bidg., San 


BRASS BAND 


Instruments, Drums, Uniforms. Lyon & 

Healy’s a oven dl Instruments are 

now used by the greatest artists. Fine Cat- 

alogue, 400 yilinstrations, mailed free; it 
ives Band Music & Instructions for 
mateur Bands. Bargains in Instru- 

ments just reduced in price, 

LYON & HEALY, 59 Adams St., CHICAGO 
The World's Largest Music House. Sells 

“Everything known in Music.” 
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unquestionably more becoming and more ef- 
fective than dark silks, and the woman who 
wants a blouse a trifle elaborate, yet dark 
enough to be serviceable, should choose a 
velvet. The white and black ‘‘panne four- 
rure,’’ which looks slightly like ermine, though 
light in weight is made into stunning blouses. 
So is the black-and-white dotted velvet. 

A black and white imported blouse, sketched 
for this article, is in black panne, with cape 
collar of white broadcloth ornamented with 
coiled loops of black silk cord. The front is 
of white , moire silk trimmed with silk cord 
ornaments and tassels. The collar and cuffs 
have a narrow edge of baby lamb fur, and 
there are postilion tabs at the back. 

Another, more delicate, is of white pean de 
cygne trimmed in tiny pipings of coral velvet. 
From the neck, on either side of the full lace 
front, are soft, hand-fringed scarfs of white 
moire, held in place by pointed straps of coral 
velvet, finished with little pearl buttons, The 
crush girdle of moire has short fringed ends, 

Then there is one of the popular chiffon 
blouses in white, tucked crosswise and fasten- 
ing down the centre of the back. The special 
feature of this blouse is the yoke collar, which 
almost simulates a bolero. It is of fine white 
cloth, tucked in clusters and bordered with 
Irish lace. This blouse was intended to ac- 
company a white cloth skirt and full coatee of 
the cloth, but can be used with any costume. 

Plaids are struggling hard for recognition, 
and, in the more subdued colorings, have al- 
ready gained warm favor, The blue and green 
combinations are, so far, in the lead, and our 
sketch shows a particularly chie blouse of blue, 
green and white plaid. Yoke, collar and cuffs 
are of Russian lace, and the yoke is finished 
by a tiny pointed collar of plaid silk bound with 
navy-blue taffeta. From under 
three cireular collars of navy-blue taffeta 
edged with bias folds of plaid. The buttons 
on sleeves and front are of imitation jade. 


THE OTHER POINT OF VIEW 


By TOM MASSON 


ing up the remaining crumbs of the 
sweet cracker the children had left be- 
hihd them hike a trail, regarded their distaut 
figures with a slight show of cynical interest. 

“Tt mtist be rather hard,”’ he observed to 
his next-door neighbor, Lock Snap, a medium- 
sized bulldog, ‘*to be covered up with clothes 
like that all the time. They impress me as 
being too self-conscious. ”” 

Lock Snap did not answer. He was lying 
with his nose in the sun and his head stretched 
out on his paws. 

“I wonder,’’ said Terrier Tim, slightly 
piqued by his companion’s lack of interest, 
‘‘that you didn’t notice them more when they 
were here. The usual wave of excitement 
that goes through the kennels when they 
pass doesn’t seem to affect you a little bit. 
Be nice to them. It pays.” 

‘I’m always polite, ’’ said Lock Snap slowly. 
‘But somehow, when they come around, they 
always set me thinking.” 

‘*What were you thinking of?” 

‘*You remember that baby carriage they 
\wheeled by here this morning, with the pudgy- 
faced pup sitting up in the middle? Yes; well, 
I’d like to get hold of one about as early as 
that.”’ 

Terrier Tim jumped up and down nervously, 
while he regarded his friend with a short grunt. 

‘*And what would you do with him?’ he 
asked. 

Lock Snap closed his eyes sleepily, and did 
not answer for a minute. ‘‘The only thing 
that bothers me,’’ he said, ‘‘is that I under- 
stand that they don’t have tails.”’ 

‘‘Who don’t have tails?’’ said Terrier Tim. 

‘“‘Why—the— What do you call *em?— 
babies, I believe. Yes! If those babies only 
had tails, then it would be all right. I’d know 
just what to do with ’em.”’ 

Terrier Tim barked sceptically. 

**Look here!’’ he said sharply. “Wake up, 
old man, and tell me what you’re driving at. 
I know you are wise, and when those chil- 
dren come around they always incite you to 
some good thing. Spit it out.’’ 

Lock Snap rose in a dignified way and stood 
as firmly as he could on his grotesque bow- 
legs, while the muscles of his broad chest 
worked with suppressed excitement. 

‘Yes, sir!’ he exclaimed in a deep bass 
voice. “Do you know what I would do if I 
had a baby like that? First I’d snip off those 
round pink ears of his till they came to a point, 
and I'd rub ’em every day while they were 
healing to give the points the right angle. 
Then I’d load him with weights while he was 
learning to walk, until those legs of his de- 
scribed a curve that a new moon would be 
ashamed of. The one thing that bothers me 
is his Jack of tail. If he only had a nice tail 
that Providence took some pride in, how I 
would enjoy biting it off in the most painful 
place. Oh!” 

Terrier Tim switched round and round in 
his excitement and finally regarded Lock Snap 
with a look of horror, while a small tear ran 
from his eye at the thought of such cruelty. 

**You’re a nice monster!’’ he said at last. 
“Such reflections are undoglike.”’ 

**But they’re human,”’ said Lock Snap. 


Tite oo TIM, after contemplatively lick- 
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FOR LIFE 


Secured by Small Monthly Payments 


Crude Rubber is to-day worth twice as much as it was ten years 
ago. Everybody knows that a pound of rubber costs more money 
than a bushel of wheat. Its uses are constantly and enormously 
increased from year to year. Every industry, every branch of 
science daily finds some new purpose for it, for which nothing else 
will answer. It is as indispensable to our modern civilization as 
wheat—or coal—or cotton. Yet its production is on the same 
primitive and uncertain basis that it was on the day when Good- 
year first made rubber a commercial possibility. 

The world’s present inadequate supply of crude rubber is 
gathered by tapping wild rubber trees that are scattered here and 
there in the jungles of American tropics. The ignorant and im- 
provident natives who are engaged in this pursuit, invariably ‘‘tap 
to death"’ the trees, unrestrained, because of the climate, by white 
supervision. Because they have to penetrate farther and farther 
into the jungle each year at an added outlay of time and money, 
and because the supply of the wild trees, in answer to the inces- 
santly increasing demand, is rapidly vanishing, the price of crude 
rubber has doubled in the last decade. 

We have 6,175 acres of the finest rubber land in the world, 
with the finest climate. On this land we are changing the produc 
tion of crude rubber from the primitive and destruc tive method 
now employed by the natives to the most scientific and economic 
plan known to modern forestry. You cannot name any article of 
world-wide use whose production has undergone so radical a de- 
velopment as we are now engaged in without vastly enriching 
those interested in the change. 

An acre of rubber trees brought into bearing on our land will 
produce a net income of from $200 to $300 a year for more years 
than you can possibly live. These figures are not paper estimates 
and they are not ours. They are based upon results now being 
actually obtained in scientific rubber culture, and they are proven 
by the most reliable sources of information in the world—the gov- 
ernment reports of the United States and Great Britain. 





RUBBER! Indispensable as wheat, or cotton, or coal. Am- 
erican manufacturers alone consume annually 60,000,- 
000 Ibs. of crude rubber, worth at least $40,000,000. Yet 
the supply falls short of the demand. The immediate 
manufacture of the Pacific cable would consume the entire 
available supply of rubber in the United States to-day. 
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The remarkable opportunity is now open for 
securing shares in this great enterprise, each share 
representing an undivided interest equivalent toan 
acre of land in our orchard, on a plan by which we 
plant and bring this orchard into bearing. ‘There 
is no large cash down payment, as the purchaser 
pays for the land in modest monthly installments 
running over the development period. 

We plant 600 trees to the acre, and “tap to 
death”’ 400 of them, getting every ounce of the rubber milk from 
them and leaving 200 trees to the acre, the normal number for 
permanent yield. The advantage of this early tapping is that by so 
doing dividends begin in the same year, and are sufficient before 
the shares are all paid for, to pay your money nearly all back. 

Anyone can own such shares, or acres. Supposing } you buy only 
five. You pay $20 a month for 12 months, then $10 to $30 a month 
for a limited period, until you have paid the full price of the shares 
in the present series—$264 each; but during the period of these pay- 
ments, you will have received dividends amounting to $210 per 
share; hence, the actual net cost of your shares, or acres, is only 
$54 each, and you own real estate then worth at least $2,500, and 
from the maturity period onward longer than you can live, your five 
acres, or shares, will yield you or your heirs a yearly income of 
$1,200. This is a most conservative estimate (based on ‘government 
reports of the United States and Great Britain) for 200 trees per 
acre, and figuring them as yielding each only two pounds of crude 
rubber per year, a total of 400 pounds, at 60 cents net per pound. 
Of course if you buy 10 shares your income would be $2,400 yearly: 
or, better still, 25 shares will yield $6,000 a year. 

if we can prove to you that five shares in this investment, paid 
for in small monthly installments, will bring you an average return 
of TWENTY-FIVE PER CENT. ON YOUR MONEY DURING 
THE PERIOD OF PAYMEN T, and will then bring you $100 A 
MONTH FOR MORE THAN A LIFETIME, we could not keep 
you out. Send us at once $20 as the first monthly payment to 
secure 5 shares—$40 for 10 shares—$100 for 25 shares ($4 per share 
for as many shares as you wish to secure.) ‘his opens the door for 
yourself not to wealth, but to what is far better, a competency for 
future years when, perhaps, you will not be able to earn it. Weal- 
ready have hundreds of shareholders scattered through 20 states, 
who have investigated and invested. Our literature explains ou 
plan fully and concisely, and proves every statement. We will 
send it to you immediately on request. 








Here is a safe, conservative and perma- 
nent investment in an industry new 
enough to be immensely profitable, yet 
old enough to have lost all element of 
risk. Secure your shares at once. The 
opportunity to get them at the present 
price will not remain open for any 
fixed time. 











MUTUAL RUBBER 
PRODUCTION CO. 


~~ 97 MilK Street, Boston, Mass. 
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We experience two distinct pleas- 
One 


ures in listening to fine music. 
pleasure from the beauty, 
grace or charm of the music itself. 
The other springs from the charming 
way in which it is performed. With 
the CHICKERING PIANO there is also 
the additional pleasure that comes 
from the clarity, brilliancy and beauty 
of tone, through which all is expressed. 
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Our Quarrer-Granp is the smallest Grand 


embodying modern principles ever made. 





An illustrated catalogue 2 e sent onapplication 





Manufactured solely by 
CHICKERING & SONS, 
MAKERS, 

Boston, Mass. 


PIANOFORTE 
794 Tremont Street, 
ESTABLISHED 1823. 














IT WILL DELIGHT 
you to observe the wonder- 
ful benefits your complex- 
1on receives from the use of 


LABLACHE 
Face Powder. Invisible upon application, it 
makes the skin soft, smooth and beautiful. Pre 





serves a fine complexion; restores one that has 
faded. Flesh, White, Pink, Cream, Tints. 50c. 
per box. Druggists or by mail. Take no other. 


BEN. LEVY & €0., French Perfumers, 125 Kingston St., Boston 


















Six Times a Year 


is often enough to wind a 
Prentiss Clock—how often do 
you have to wind yours? It is 
strong and well made, a per- 
fect timekeeper and automati- 
cally shows the correct date. 
Also Program Clocks for 
automatically ringing bells, 
Electrically Synchronized 
Clocks for Time Plants 
and Frying-pan Clocks. 


Send for Catalogue No. 662. 


The Prentiss Clock ag 5 Co. 
Dept. 66, 49 Dey St., N. Y. 














A DEVICE 


to prevent mouth-breathing 
during sleep 
ed by Dr, French of Brooklyn. 
Dow you snore? Are you suffe ring from 
catarrh? Have you that bad taste or a 
dry throat upon rising? 
Mouth-breathing is provocative of 
Catarrh, Tonsilitis, Bronchitis, and 
kindred diseases of Throat and Nose 
Ours is the only practical device thé “4 will infallibly 
prevent the lower jaw from dropping. 
Removes Double Chin Without Fail 
Sizes FoR ADULTS AND CHILDREN 
21.00 for « Sent postpaid upon receipt of price. 


c.E. RIKER, Dept. 4, 1208 Broadway, N. Y. 
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I Can Sell Your Farm 


fo matter where it cription, state pri 
learn how. Est. "96. Highest references. Offices in x4 cities. 


W. M. Ostrander, 1675 N. A. Bldg., Philadelphie 
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«STARTING OU1 


Mary Stewart Culling 





OMEN are kept from starting out on 


W new money-making undertakings by 
the queerest things— hesitations and 
balkings and shynesses inconceivable to man. 
I knew a woman who delayed for weeks from 
putting in an application to an office in a cer- 
tain large building in a city because she 
couldn’t find out beforehand at which of the 
four doors she was to enter. This especial 
lack of knowledge presented itself to her as 
an absolutely insurmountable barrier. The 





| first step of the way must be perfectly clear 


before she could start forward at all, although 
she was really clever, ordinariiy self-reliant, 
and quite capable of earning a living for her- 
self if she were first set on her own two fem- 
inine feet in the right track. 

It is here where the difficulty comes in: to 
begin alone, and find the path all by one’s 
self! And yet it is the only way in which any 
but the most favored of women can secure any 
success at all, as was found by another woman 
who conceived the scheme of putting a cer- 
tain home product upon the market. It had 
been doing well in the exchange in her sub- 
urban town, and she believed that it could 
cover a larger and more permanent field. To 
do this would require the purchase of ma- 
terials in large quantities, besides cooking 
jars, boxes of different kinds, pack- 
ing, paper, labels, gilt cord, ete., and after- 
ward the finding of a way to put the finished 
product upon the market. 

The plan was built up little by little within 
her brain; she was fully convinced that it 
was a good one, but she remained inactive for 
four months because she really didn’t know 
how to begin; she felt as if there must be 
somebody to tell her. She had a little ten- 
tative way of remarking to a friend here and 
there, *‘Do you know, I think my Pickled 
Sweets might really sell if I were to put them 
up in quantities and send them to the city?’’ 

But the friend would invariably make the 
kind but uninterested reply, ‘* Yes, indeed! 
Why don’t you?’’ and change the subject be- 
| fore she got any further. 

At the end of the four months she went, 
| one winter’s day, secretly and alone, with 
| what she felt was the courage of a lioness, to 
| the local express office and found out the 

rates per pound to near-by centres of trade. 





The expressman answered her questions quite 
as a matter of course. Thereupon she felt 
inspired. She proceeded, looking neither to 
the right nor to the left, to the confectioner’s 
and boldly inquired as to where he bought his 
supplies. The kind man told her at once, 
giving her the names and addresses of several 
firms in the wholesale trade, also quite as a 
matter of course. 

The need of suffrage could never touch her. 
She was an emancipated woman from that 
hour. She had found out the practical ap- 
plication of that old rule which perusers of 
ancient volumes of Punch may see so charm- 
ingly illustrated: If you want a thing done, 
do it yourself. 

All through a February of snow and sleet 
and mud the lady of the Pickled Sweets 
tramped those lower west-side mercantile sec- 
tious of New York that curve under the ele- 
vated railway trains. She dodged 
black and slippery cobblestones, between 
carts, and beer-wagons, and drays, and trol- 
ley cars, in their interminable processions and 
blockings of the thoroughfare, with the smell 
of mud, of smoke, of cinders, and in some dis- 
tricts an unhallowed odor of cheese, surcharg- 
ing the thick atmosphere around her. But 
what a progress that was! What she asked 
was answered. One firm sent her to another 
when necessary, with the furthering remark, 
** You'll find Sugar & Spice more in your line 
than we are; they ean sell you what you 
want. ”’ 

Everyhere she met with the prompt courtesy 
which respectable houses extend to those who 
have dealings with them. She found that she 
was not one solitary conspicuous individual, 
to be looked upon with wonder and suspicion, 


but an integral part of a large and accredited | 


army of women earning a living in a business 
way. 

And the strangest part of it all was then, 
and would always be to her, the fact that 
while she waited and bemoaned her incapacity 
and hesitated miserably, there was no one to 
give her a shove forward by so much as a 
little finger; but no sooner had she stepped 
out herself than almost every hand was a 
helping one, nor could she talk with the 
merest acquaintance without getting some 
further insight into what she sought. 





SG cont word seems a rather magnifi- 
cent word to apply to an every-day 
process like the making of beds; but 
for every occupation, even the simplest, there 
are two ways, and to the most advantageous 
method may justly be applied the term *‘scien- 
tifie.”’ 

And, after all, bed-making is by no means 
the simplest process that is to be met with in 
the household. Women have been heard to 
say, “‘Oh, anybody can make a bed!’’ The 
woman who says that shows most clearly that 
she does not understand the first principles of 
**seientific bed-making.’”’ 

This paper proposes to deal with the making 
only. Whether the bed should be hard or soft; 
of straw, hair, feathers or felt; aired one hour 
or four—wil! not enter into calculation. The 
putting together so that there may be secured 
the greatest comfort to the occupant is all that 
will be considered. 

Now, then, for the bottom sheet. It 
currently reported that the late Queen Vic- 
toria insisted on her lower sheet being sewed 
| fast each day. She was wise, for the lower 
| sheet is the foundation of the comfort or dis- 

comfort of one’s bed. It can be kept in place, 

however, by other means than sewing, and 
| few housekeepers have the time or means for 
| such elaborate bed-making. 
| The sheets should be of good-length—a full 

half-yard longer than the bed for which they 
| are intended; but, be they so long or not, the 
bottom sheet must be tucked down well under 
at the top, even though the foot go scant: The 
tendency of the human body while in bed is to 
slip down toward the foot of the bed, naturally 
gradually working the sheet down with it if 
the latter be not absolutely secure at the top. 
Consequence, uncomfortable wrinkles. The 
sheet should also be wide enough to tuck 
under well at the sides; but this is not 
important as having it tucked under at 
top. 

Having disposed of the bottom sheet, the 
top sheet goes next in place, wrong side up, 
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the 





so as to bring the two smooth, ironed sides 
next the person of the occupant. Before 





placing any of the other covers, tuck the fop 
sheet well under at the Joffom, as the tend- 
| ency is to pull the covers up around one’s 


BED-MAKING 


By EMMA CHURCHMAN HEWITT 


and if 


neck, they are not well secured, up 
they come in a trice, leaving the feet ex- 
posed. 


Having secured the top sheet, put on the 
rest of the covers before tucking the upper 
sheet in at the sides and tuck them well 
down at the foot, without raising the mat- 
tress. The upper sheet being secure, the 
other covers will remain in place. 

This accomplished, smooth up neatly, one 
cover at a time, tucking all down together at 
the sides, when the smoothing and the turn- 
ing down have been done. Do not lift the 
mattress. Two bad effects will be produced 
if you do. First, your under sheet will be 
partially loosened; second, your under sheet 
will probably come loose all around when the 
covers are pulled down at night—a most irri- | 
tating circumstance. 

BED-MAKING FOR THE Sick.—This differs 
greatly from that for the well, if the patient 
be too ill to sit up while the process is ac- 
complished. 

The patient must be gently rolled over to 
one edge of the bed and the soiled sheet 
folded back lengthwise toward the invalid. 
One-half of the clean lower sheet should then 
be put in place, leaving plenty to tuck in 
securely at the top as far as can be con- 
veniently reached. It will not be possible to 
tuck in the entire half. The clean sheet must 
then be folded lengthwise in the middle (or as 
near the invalid as convenient) and the patient 
rolled gently back to the other edge, a freshly 
covered pillow having been placed in readiness | 
to receive the head. It will be then but the 
work of a few’moments to draw away the 
soiled sheet, pull out, smooth and secure the 
remainder of the clean sheet, and right the 
rest of the covers. 

In making a bed for an invalid two things 
must be observed: the patient must be moved 
as little as possible, and must be uncovered 
not at all, It will be necessary, therefore, 
before the patient is disturbed, to have every- 
thing in readiness, the fresh pillow and extra 


across | 











cover at hand, so that the whole process may | 
J | 


be completed as quickly as possible. Deft, 
rapid, noiseless treatment absolutely 
essential in treating the ill, and most espe- 
cially is this the case in changing the bed. 
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Man Cannot 
Improve Nature 


Man has not yet succeeded 
= his attempt to paint the 
lily or perfume the rose. 
The white flour miller has, 
however, attempted to im- 
rove upon the Whole 
Wheat as a food and fail- 
ed because he has taken 
a part away from a 
perfect whole. 


SHREDDED 
WHEAT BISCUIT 


is the wheat, the whole wheat, and noth- 
ing but the wheat. It is a Naturally Organ- 
ized Food, that is, contains all the properties in 
correct proportion necessary to nourish every ele- 
ment of the human body. ‘Soft cooked”’ cereals 
are swallowed with little or no mastication and, 
therefore, the teeth are robbed of their necessary 

—NATURAL—exercise, causing weakness and 





decay. Shredded ole heat Biscuit 
being crisp, compels vigorous mastication 
and induces the NATURAL flow of saliva 


which is necessary for 
NATURAL digestion. 
SHREDDED WHOLE WHEAT 
BISCUIT builds Strong Bod- 
fes and Sound Teeth, and 
makes possible the NATURAL 
Condition of Health, 
Sold by all grocers. Send 

for ‘* The Vital Question "’ 
Cook Book (Free.) Address 


Tee Natural 
‘cod Co. 
ne Fatus, N. Y. 




















What are brittle 
lamp chimneys 
for? 

For sale. 

MAaAcBETH don’t 
make ’em. 


If you'll send your address, I’ll send you 
the Index to Lamps and their Chimneys, to 
tell you what number to get for your lamp. 


MAcBETH, Pittsburgh. 








ABSOLUTE RANGE PERFECTION 
Sold for CASH or on MONTHLY PAYMENTS 


Your money refunded after six months’ trial if 
CLAPP’S IDEAL STEEL RANGE 


is not 50 per cent to 100 per cent better 
+ 2 than you can buy else- 
where. My superior lo- 
cation on Lake Erie, 
where iron, steel, coal, 
freights and skilled 
labor are the 
cheapest and 
best, enables 
me to furnish a 
Tor NoTCH 
Steel Range at 
a clean saving 
of $10 to $20, 
quality considered. 
reight paid east 

A the Mississippi and north 
of the Tennessee River. 
Send for free catalogs of 
and sizes, w ith or without reservoir, for city, town, or coun. 


‘ry we: CHESTER D. CLAPP, 613 Summit St., Toledo, 0. 


(Practical Stove and Range Man) 


Our Furniture Catalog 


represents the largest and most complete 
assortment of high-grade re re 































quotes 
ere Poe Prices 
that in 


og. 


ling, en- 
abling you to buy Seek for less money than you ever 
vie. 


Peon eee Spies PARLOR SUITES AT 


illustrate,wesell : 
$8 70 up, 5-piece parlor suites at 215.60 up, fine uphol- 
e stered couches at $4.20 up, solid oak sideboards 


at #9.75 up, solid oak dining tables at 84.75 up, hardwood 
dining chairs at 63c up and every known article of fur- 
niture made at proportionately low prices. We furnish 
homes complete not only with furniture but with car- 
pets, curtains, tableware, stoves, pictures, etc., at actual 
factory prices. Write us stating goods wanted and we 
will send free a catalog representing the goods desired. 


JOHN M. SMYTH CO. #oseass 245 to 28° 


W. Madison St. Chicago. 





with the Canton Knife—Blades of perfectly 
tempered steel, hand forged—Transparent 
handle containing your own photo, lodge 
emblem, name and address. 
MeKinley Memorial Knife. By mail postpaid, $1.00, 


Can 
C u t q &. (E $l. 


Agents wanted every waco seller. _ Send today 
for terms and territory. 

THE CANTON CUTLERY CO., 1224 W. Tenth St., CANTON, OHIO 

| A I S can make money with a Magic 

antern or po lke fey 


La 
McALLISTER, Mfg. Optician, 49 Nassau St.. N. Y 
0 





You 





to write for our 260-page free book. 
Tells how men with small capital 
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205 M Fine Pearls, Diamond Center . $ 25,00 
204M Fine Diamond Brooch. . . . 50,00 
206M French Turquoise and Pearls . 3.00 
202M Fine Diamonds and Turquoise . 100,00 
208M Fine Enamel, Pearl Center. . 5.00 
207 Fine Diamond Ring . . . « 15,00 
212 Crescent Brooch . . 4.50 


A Jewelry Store 
in Your Home 


Our big catalogue containing 9,000 illustra- 
tions that are exact reproductions of an 
infinite variety of Watches, Diamonds, Jew- 
elry, Clocks, Silverware, Plated Ware, Cut 
Glass and Leather Goods will be sent to you 
FREE UPON REQUEST. Within its pages 
will be found goods from inexpensive trinkets 
to gems of greatest value. 

Being manufacturers and selling direct to 
you, we can save you one-third on your jew- 
elry purchases. We prepay express charges 
and guarantee safe delivery. Goods will be 
sent C. O. D. subject to examination if de- 
sired. Your money refunded in full on any 
purchases not entirely satisfactory. Write 
for the catalogue to-day, it’s free. 

Established 1837. Address Department B, 


Cc. D. PEACOCK 





COLLIER’S WEEKLY 











the earliest possible date after receipt. 


Mrs. E. S. C.—Play the scales for two hours 
a day, every day. 


L. A. S.—Some Indian name associated with 
the locality wceuld be most appropriate. 


Moses H. Ress. -- A Liberty half-dollar of 
1812 is quite common, and commands no pre- 
mium. 


A. M. M. Linpon.—We do not deal in such 
books. Address Bangs & Co., 91 Fifth avenue, 
New York. 


Witt. — The ring should be given at once, 
unless there is some reason for not wishing 
the engagement to be immediately known. 


L. and P. Morts.—There are two American 
Fire Insurance Companies in the United States. 
One is in New York City and the other is in 
Philadelphia. 


T. W. BuTLer.—‘‘The Red Republic,’’ by Rob- 
ert W. Chambers, was published in 1894 by G. 
P. Putnam’s Sons, 27 W. 23d street, New York 
City. By sending to them you can secure a 
copy of this book. 


A Worrtep One.—Mix a few drops of Condy’s 





Manufacturing Jeweler and Silversmith 
State and Adams Streets, Chicago, Il. 


N. B.—Samples of Engraved Wedding Invita- | 
tions and Cards sent FREE. 




















CURES WHILE . oats . 
uy ing ig 
} ee : , Croup, 
Bronchitis, 
Coughs, 
y Hay Fever, 
’ Diphtheria, 
Scarlet Fever, 


Don’t fail to use CRESOLENE for the distressing and 
often fatal affections for which it is recommended. 
For more than twenty years we have had the most 
conclusive assurances that there is nothing better. 
Cresolene is a boon to Asthmatics 
An interesting descriptive booklet is sent free, which gives 
the highest testimonials as to its value. ALL DRUGGISTS. 


VAPO-CRESOLENE CO. 


180 Fulton Street 1651 Notre Dame Street 
NEW YORK MONTREAL, CANADA 






















JOOTH SOAP 


e 
Dentifrice / 
Makes the teeth beautiful, the 
gums hard, the breath 
Preserves as wel 
teeth. Overcomes all the objection- 
able features found in powders and 
liquids. Convenient to use and carry. 
25 CENTS. At all druggists. 


Cc. H. STRONG & CO. 
U.S.A 








RHEUMATISM 


BATES, RHEUMATIC ‘FOOT DRAFTS and 
Mountain Herb Compound never fail 

to CURE Rheumatism in any form. 

The Drafts can be worn in 

any shoe and will draw out 

all pain from every part of 

the system. One Pair 

Mailed FREE, Address, 


Bates Rheumatic Cure Co., Dorchester Sta., Boston, Mass. 





JEVANS VACUUM CAP 


} This = ome gg will massage 
ithe scalp and increase cir- 
culation without rubbing or 
i irritation. 

It will stop hair from falling 
H out, encourage a_ healthful 
growth and is guaranteed to 
give satisfaction. Address, 


EVANS VACUUM CAP CO. 
Fullerton Bidg. St. Louis, Mo. 






Fluid, or permanganate of potash, in half a 
tumbler of water, gargle the throat well with 


| it, and also thoroughly rinse out the mouth 
| and teeth with the same mixture several times 


a day. 


Joun Caxnon. — Your question requires more 
space to answer than we can give. Write to 


| some of the large department stores in New 


York or Chicago and they will send you de- 
scriptive booklets that ought to furnish you 
with all the material you need. 


N. W. Supscriscr. — ‘‘Nellie Bly’’ was the 
name assumed by Miss P. E. Cochran, a news- 
paper writer who travelled around the globe 
for the New York World in 1889-90, completing 
the circuit in 72 days, 6 hours, and 12 minutes. 
This was considered a wonderful feat, until 
George Francis Train beat her record by a 
few hours short of five days. 


E. H. D.—yYou give no indications of what 
your trouble arises from, which makes it very 
difficult to prescribe, as there are so many 
causes. I should imagine your teeth are at 
fault, and in that case it would be better to 
consult a good dentist at once. If you think it 
is likely to arise from a disordered stomach, 
try a teaspoonful of willow charcoal taken in 
water the last thing at night. 


Did not Christ set his seal upon baptism with 
water in the river Jordan under John the Bap- 
tist’s hands, as set forth in the third chapter 
of St. Matthew?—&. J. Hazzarp. 


There are many references in the New Testa- 
ment to baptism either directly or indirectly 
in connection with water, and performed by 
the apostles executing the Master’s command. 
See especially Matthew xxviii, 19; Acts ii, 38; 
Acts xxii, 16, and Hebrews x, 22. 


W. C. Lewis.—The quotation you mention has 
been found in the literature of all lands— 
even as far back as the Egyptians. You will 
find in Chaucer, ‘‘But all things which that 
shineth as the gold ne is no gold.’’ Shakes- 
peare, in ‘‘The Merchant of Venice,”’ says, “All 
that glistens is not gold.’’ Cervantes used al- 
most the identical words in ‘‘Don Quixote.” 
“A Fair Quarrel’’ by Thomas Middleton, a 
dramatist of the sixteenth century, contains 
this sentence: ‘‘All is not gold that glisteneth.” 


Reaper.—If your skin is very shiny, you 
might apply the following lotion with a small 
piece of lint or sponge: 

Boracic acid, 1 drachm. 

Distilled Witch Hazel, 4 ounces. 
Persevere with this for some time, and try 
plain lemon juice rubbed into the skin every 
night and washed off with warm water in the 
morning. Eau de Cologne is a good thing 
dabbed lightly over the face with a handker- 
chief and allowed to dry nto the skin. Always 
use very hot water for washing, and rinse with 
cold, which acts as an astringent to the skin. 


Please give me ideas for a hard time Hal- 
loween party, also how I could dress Indian 
squaw fashion.—FLORENCE RALSTON. 


A hard time party calls for an assumption of 
poverty. Have carpets taken up—which might 
occur very handily about house-cleaning time. 
Remove bric-a-brac, light the house with can- 
dles instead of gas, and if decorations are 
wished, fashion them from paper or something 
as cheap as possible. Serve supper in the 
kitchen; the menu might be culled from, such 
dishes as baked beans with brown bread, 
doughnuts, pumpkin pie, sandwiches, gin- 
gerbread, popcorn and cider. If you have 
dancing, get one fiddler and have him play 
ragtime music. Quite appropriate on your in- 
vitations would be, ‘‘Hark, hark, the dogs do 
bark, the beggars are coming to town; some 
in rags, some in tags, and some in a velvet 
gown.’’ Of course the guests would arrive in 
the shabbiest garb they could achieve, and 
considerable fun might be made by giving 
prizes to the most poverty stricken. For an 
Indian squaw costume, wind a brightly striped 
blanket about yourself, Turkish bath sheet 
fashion, stain your face and hands with wal- 
nut juice, wear moccasins and all the glass 
beads you can gather. If your hair is not 
black don a straight black wig, braided in two 
long strands with strings of beads woven in 
and out. and adorn the top of the head with 





red quills. 


QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 


Questions on any subject may be sent to this department, and the answers will be published at 
All communications should be addressed : 
Answers’? Department, Collier's Weekly, New York City. 


“* Questions and 


No replies by mail, 


A Supscriber.—There are no set rules laid 
down for a young man to wear mourning for 
a brother’s death. It is largely a matter of 
individual taste and feeling. You might wear 
a mourning band around your hat and a black 
tie for a period of six months or a year, and 
limit your clothing to the dark order, though 
not necessarily black. 


StupENT.— Your query, though apparently 





simple, is a vast one. 
the immigration question have been bruited 
throughout this country a long while with- 
out effecting any definite conclusion. Three 
reasons, more from a philosophic standpoint 
than from either a political or a sociologic 
calculation, occur at the moment of writing 
in favor of immigration not being prohibited: 
(a) Because this country was really made by 
immigrants. (b) Because we boast of freedom 
and have adopted as a national motto: ‘“‘E 
pluribus unum’’—One out of many. (c) Be- | 
cause the world and not only a corner of it is 
man’s heritage. 


The pros and cons of 


L. Z.—The best things for a sallow com- 
plexion are plenty of fresh air and exercise— 
sufficient to cause a good healthy perspiration 
—and great care in diet. Avoid all greasy 
foods, rich gravies, pastries, sweets, etc. For 
excessive greasiness of the skin you might try 
the following lotion: 

Sulphate of zinc, 2 grains. 

Compound tincture of lavender, § drops. 

Distilled water, 1 ounce. 
Wipe a little of this over the face two or three 
times a day, and dry with a sott towel. A 
course of massage might benefit your friend, 
or you might tell him to try feeding up a 
little on good nourishing food, eating all meals 
slowly and giving them plenty of time to digest. 
So many make the mistake of overloading 
themselves with food which has the opposite 
effect to what they wisu. 





Kindly give me a recipe for cream cocoa- 
nut cake.—J. L. K. 


Beat yolks of seven eggs till thick and lemon- 
colored, and pour over them a sirup so thick 
that it will spin a thread, made from one and 
a fourth cups of granulated sugar boiled with 
one-fourth cup of water. Beat the mixture 
till it cools, then add one cup of sifted pastry 
flour, a dash of salt, one teaspoon of lemon 
extract, and the whites of the eggs beaten to 
a stiff froth. Bake in four layer pans and 
put together with the following cream: Scald 
two cups of milk in a double boiler, add a 
pinch of salt, two tablespoons of sugar and the 
yolks of three eggs. Let it cook for a minute, 
then pour in one tablespoon of granulated 
gelatine which has been dissolved in cold wa- 
ter. When it thickens like a boiled custard, 
lift from the fire, set on ice, and beat till it 
cools, then add one teaspoon of vanilla, one 
teacup of grated cocoanut, and the well beaten 
whites of two eggs. Use this cream and put 
the layers together, then cover the top and 
sides with a boiled frosting, and while moist 
dust thoroughly with grated cocoanut. 


Will you suggest for an evening party of 
forty ladies, decorations, menu, the refresh- 
ments to be passed, invitations, and a game 
to use paper and pencils?—Mrs. E. M. M. 


As you plan for a fall 
make your decorations 
leaves and pine branches. 
green pine twigs woven together is easily 
made, using florists’ wire for the weaving. 
Against this background have a narrow gar- 
land of perfect and brilliant leaves, one leaf 
being pinned into another by its slender stems, 
as children weave them. For the sake of 
strength, run florists’ wire, needle and thread 
fashion, through each leaf. Carry out the 
same scheme of leaf garlanding for the table, 
festoon it from the chandelier to the corners 
of the table, wreathe it in long loops about the 
edge against the white cloth, and make leaf 
mats for the plates to rest upon. Have the 
floral centre-piece some fall flower—salvia, 
chrysanthemum, or a bowlful of brilliant cos- 
mos. Branches of rich tinted oak leaves would 
be an excelient decoration, set in jars, about 
the corners of your hall and parlors. The in- 
vitations could be made from water-color pa- 
per, cut out and tinted like autumn leaves, 
with the lettering in richer tones of crimson. 
Perhaps your friends might enjoy a literary 
progressive party. It is played as cards are, 
the ten tables being numbered, and the time 
allowed for guessing designated by a bell rung 
at the head table. Each suest is handed a 
pencil and a card holding forty numbers, with 
space opposite each for a few words. At table 1 
guests find the query, ‘‘What books are these?’’ 
attached to an exnibit made up of a tiny red 
bow—the Legion of Honor, a doll with its head 
turned around, a toy dagger, and a compass. 
The answers would be ‘The Red Badge of Cour- 
age,’”’ ‘Looking Backward,’’ ‘“‘With Edged 
Tools,’’ and ‘‘The Pathfinder.”’ At table 2 
have a card asking ‘‘For whom do these in- 
itials stand?’’—O. W., F. . C.. &. ©. D., and 
G. P. The answers would be Owen Wister, F. 
Marion Crawford, A. Conan Doyle, and Gilbert 
Parker. At Table 3, let the queries be, ‘‘What 
are the real names of Susan Coolidge, Charles 
Major, Anthony Hope, and Mr. Dooley?’’ The 


party you might 
wholly in autumn 
A garland of dark 





next table might have quotations to be guessed, 
another a list of books with the authors to be | 
named, the sixth table might have portraits of 
authors, the seventh a list of books with the 
auery, ‘‘Who wrote them?’’ The hour spent 
at the tables must be in perfect silence. Prizes 
would be awarded to the lists most nearly | 
correct. Your menu might consist of pressed 
chicken. celery and meat salad, bread and | 
butter folds, coffee, ice-cream, and angel cake. | 
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Tailor Made Suits ( 
A Fashionable $1 2 .00 


Garment for 


that usually sells for about $18.00— 
often higher. 




























HIS Fashionable 

Tailor-Made Suit 

is made of fine all- 

wool, serviceable, Ve- 

netian suiting, col- 

ors are castor, navy- 
blue or black. 


The style is the 
same as illustration. 
The dainty blouse 
jacket is made witha 
peplum, at the head. 
ing of which(or waist 
line) is a band of 
satin stitched with 
tailor stitching, 
pointed cuff sleeves, 
lapels are faced with 
‘Peau de Soie” silk 
and trimmed with 
braid, and lined 
throughout with silk 
romaine. The skirt 
is made fashionably 
full with a flare and 
trimmed with two 
bands of satin out- 
lining a flounce,lined 
with best 
mercerized 
lining and 
interlined 
with canvas 
8 inches deep 
at bottom. 
Exclusive deal 
ers ask and get 
$18 for no bet- 
ter suit, Our 
wholesale price 
for one or more 


ech $12.00 ert | 


each 
Order No. X146. Regular sizes 32-42 in. bust 
skirts 39 to 44 long and 22 to 30 waist band 
Write today for our Special Catalog XK 
illustrated, showing a large line of the very 
latest styles in women’s wearing apparel, con- 
sisting of furs,cloaks, tailor-made suits, skirts, 
cloth and silk waists, and everything that any 
woman could want. Both our ready-made and 
made.to-order garments give perfect satisfac 
tion at price far below what you would pay elsewhere. 
Our plan, adopted 31 years ago. of selling direct to you, 
saving dealers’ profits, enables us to do this. Just a 
postal sent today will bring this‘splendid catalogue to 
any address outside of Chicago or Cook Co. Address 


MONTGOMERY WARD & CO. 
CHICAGO. 


PS 





En s 
“THE BEST PRESENT 


for young persons of artistic tastes. Equally acceptable to their 
elders, Easily learned, pleasant, profitable, instructive. 


Our Pelican Outfit, No. 90, only $2.25 


Consists of Platinum Point, Cork Handle, Rubber Tubing, 


Double Bulb, Meta! Union Cork, Bottle, Alcohol lamp, Two Pieces 
Stamped Practice Wood and full instructions, «1! contained 1n fine 
Leatherette Box, and sent C. O. D. for examination, it desired 


Our special price on this leauer is $2.25. Regular value, $3.00. 


40-page Catalogue No. C 38, Free 
Illustrates hundreds of useful and ornamental articles stamped, 
ready for etching. We want you to have it. 


THAYER & CHANDLER 
146 Wabash Avenue CHICAGO 


Largest mfrs. of Pyrography goods in the world 
€ No Pinch! 
No Pain! 


Men’s Custom $3. 50 


Shoemaking at 
made to fit your feet. 


Perfect Fit and Comfort 
Guaranteed. 


We will make to your meas- 
ure @ pair of custom 
ae) shoes for $8.60 of the 
best stock, in the latest 
fashionable style like 
s those made by city custom 
shoe-makers at 810. Samples 
~ of leather, fashion plate and measure- 
ment blank sent free on postal request. 
J. BLUMENTHAL & CO., 35 Medinah Bidg., CHICAGO, 


EXPERT CUSTOM SHOEMAKERS, 
falty: Making shoes for out-of-towa customers. 







































Our Signet Ring shapes are original, artistic and 
correct form. Our prices, right—for instance :— 


No. 1, Solid Gold, Ornamen- $4 00 
a 


tal Signet, hand chased . 

No. 2, Solid Gold, plain 
signet ring . + + « . 3.00 
Prepaid on receipt of price, inc luding initial or 
monogram, Ladies’ or Men's size her Ro- 
man or Polished finish. 
36W of Rings, Jewelry, Silver 






a 
at Dealers’ prices. 


SUTCLIFFE & CO., 328-330 Main St., Louisville, Ky. 











SUPERFLUOUS HAIR 


Removed by the MAHLER Electrical 
paqeetine, the only device ever invented 
which ladies can use in the privacy of 
their own homes, and gain Positive, Per- 
manent Relief. Also removes warts, 
moles, red veins, etc, Savestime, 
annoyance and money. Send 
stamp for Descriptive Circular, 
Correspondence confidential 


ae 


D.J.MAHLER, 709 Mathewson Street, PROVIDENCE, R. I 
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to 


HANDSOME 
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FUR SCARF 


° 


Ladies You can Earn this 


WITHOUT MONEY 


SEND your name and address and we will mail you 30 
pieces of Art Jewelry, no trash, to sell at only 
10 cents each. Every one you offer them to will buy one or 
more. When sold send us the $3.00 and we will send you 
at once, all charges prepaid, this 


Handsome Fur Scarf 


It is over 48 inches long, made from Electric Seal, 
has six Brown Martin Tabs, very latest style, and you will 
be more than pleased with it. The regular price in all Fur 
Stores is $4.00 and they fully equal in appearance any $10.00 
Fur Scarf; the only reason we can offer them is we had a 
large number of them made up for us by one of the large 
furriers in this City during the summer when trade was 
quiet; this is the only reason we are able to offer such an 
expensive premium. We hope you will take advantage of 
our offer without delay. This is an extraordinary offer and 
cannot be duplicated by any other reliable concern. We 
will guarantee to treat you right, and shall expect the same 
treatment in return. Your credit is good with us and we 
trust you for the Jewelry until you sell it. Address, 


Standard Jewelry Co., Boston, Mass. 

















GOLD | Sc GOLD 
QUICK PAYING 


Investments are not to be met with every day. The 
stock of the Standard Mines and Milling 
Company, of Thunder Mountain, Idaho, is an 
assured dividend payer. Money in sight. The 
Five Points Group—a developed mine guaran- 
tees dividends on your investment. A line to the 


CORPORATE AGENT CO., 66 Broadway, N.Y. 
will bring by return mail maps, pictures, guides, &c., 
of this wonderful gold camp, which promises to sur- 
pass the Klondike for its riches. A dollar invested 
in Thunder Mountain to-day at Five (5) 
Cents Per Share means many dollars in dividends 
in the course of a short time. Stock full paid and 
Don't wait. Big advance at hand. 


non-assessable. 
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f STANLEY 00) 
Straight Back Trunks ete 

New Kind. Saves space and trouble. 

Sets close up to wall. not mar 

plaster or woodwork. Has corner hing. 

es. Strong and durable. Finely made. 


Many styles and sizes. Costs no more 
than old styles. Direct from factorv. 


DRESSER TRUNKS 











A Bureau and Trunk 
Combined 
Everything within easy reach. 

No rumaging for clothing. No 
| heavy trays to lift. Light, 

smooth-sliding drawers. 
| fectly durable. Holds as much 
as any other trunk. Sent privi- 
lege of examination. 
Write for Trunk Catalogue A 1111 


The Homer Young Co. 











| 
| 
| \ Ltd., Toledo, Ohio 
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Collier's Special Numbers 
To January J, 1903 





Woman’s Number, 
Thanksgiving Number, Nov. 22 
Christmas Number, 
Woman’s Number, 


Fiction Number, 


Nov. 15 


Dec. 6 
Dec. 13 
Dec. 20 





for the 





Advertising forms close two weeks 
in advance of the date, except those 
Christmas Number, 
close three weeks in advance. 


which 




















THE COMMERCIAL 
TRAVELLER 


By W.A. RALLY 


President of the Commercial Travellers’ Home 
Association of America 


HOW TO QUALIFY FOR THE ROAD 
HE travelling salesman who may expect 
I to be a success must be a picked man. 
The qualifications of such a man are so 
complex, yet so simple, that it is beyond any 
man to define the exact make-up required for 
success in this field. 

It is plainly patent that the simple requisites 
are common honesty, aptitude for the work, 
a thorough understanding of the business, in- 
defatigableness coupled with a certain amount 
of persistency, a good constitution to stand the 
wear and tear of the life he will lead, and a 
certain amount of the geniality of an optimist. 
He must be, to some extent, enthusiastic, but 
this enthusiasm must be genuine, based upon 
his belief that he has attractive goods to sell 
and that he is charging the right prices. A 
simulation of enthusiasm will not do; it does 
not carry weight as does the genuine feeling. 

A commercial traveller must be well dressed. 
And that means he must be able to withstand 
the critical scrutiny of well-dressed, well-to-do 
business men. He must wear immaculate linen, 
have a good ten-cent polish on his shoes, and 
wear an up-to-date hat. It is astonishing 
how much influence a well-dressed man has 
over a buyer. 

Back of all this he must be a gentleman. 
Twenty-five years ago, if a man was consid- 
ered a good man, lapses like a drunken spree 
lasting for a week were forgiven. Not so 
to-day. The travelling salesman is a marked 
man. Hosts of employés of his customers 
know him by name. He has to be circum- 
spect in everything he does, else anything 
but that which is proper is heralded abroad. 
His employers quickly hear of it, his competi- 
tors are more than likely to make capital of 
his weaknesses, and the first thing he knows 
he has lost his position. He must be over 
prudent in his daily life. He cannot afford 
to spend his time in saloons, nor to gamble, 
nor to visit other questionable places. Such 
indiscretions, be he ever so cunning, are sure 
to be found out, and his name will be batted 
about by gossip. He must be a business man, 
pure and simple, attending to his work, as 
some great worker has said, ‘‘eight days in 
the week and thirteen months in the year.”’ 

For such labor as this a good physique is 
essential. There is such a thing, of course, 
as overwork, even among commercial travel- 
lers. A young man once entered into a special 
arrangement with his firm, including privileges 
which were accorded to no other man carrying 
the same line of goods. The arrangement 
meant ‘‘big money”’ if he worked hard. The 
nature of the task required him to visit New 
York City once a week from a point in central 
New York. This meant at least two nights’ 
ride in a sleeper each week. He hustled about 
all day while in the metropolis, and then, thor- 
oughly exhausted, threw himself into his berth 
for the ride back to his starting-point. He was 
of frail physique, and as sensitive as a woman. 
Unconsciously he undermined his health, so 
that when attacked by fever he succumbed. 
But this martyr to commercial travel left sev- 
enteen thousand dollars to his widow. 


DIPLOMAT WILL MAKE A GOOD 
SALESMAN 

One of the most important requisites for 
success as a travelling salesman is tact. A 
born salesman is also a born diplomat. He 
must be able to accept disappointment with 
a smile and to acknowledge defeat gracefully. 
Who among the veterans on the road does not 
know the buyer who glibly promises an order 
‘“‘sure, next trip’’; and who, when the sales- 
man puts in an appearance, fails to fulfil the 
promise? The traveller who, under such cir- 
cumstances, controls his feelings, possesses a 
capital that cannot be estimated in figures. 
He is wise who puts no more faith in the 
buyer who is lavish of promises than in the 
prince who passes his word which is not as 
good as his bond. I find that it is better never 
to remind a buyer that he has failed to keep 
his promise. 

The experiences and reminiscences of any 
veteran of the road—choosing such a one even 
at random—would fill a book. You will find 
him broad-minded, generous to a fault, and 
taking a charitable view of the weaknesses 
of humankind. There is a story of an inci- 
dent which happened late at night in a sleep- 
ing-ear. A man is walking up and down the 
aisle vainly trying to silence the wailing of an 
infant. (This story may be familiar to some 
readers, but I relate it as one of the best illus- 
trations of the kind of heart that beats in the 
breast of the so-called drummer.) Every per- 
son in the sleeper is awake, and the train comes 
to a standstill, possibly to await orders from 
the train despatcher or to transfer baggage. 
When patience on the part of the man who is 
carrying the baby has ceased to be a virtue, 
one of the passengers shouts in an irritable 
voice, ‘Why don’t you give that child to its 
mother to pacify?”’ 

The reply is audible to every occupant of 
the sleeper: ‘‘Her mother, sir, is there—in a 
long box in the baggage car.”’ 


ANY 
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9 This Rocker $7) 4:59 


Large and Comfortable 
Genuine Leather Covering 
Leather Fringe 

The usual price for this handsome Turkish 
Rocker elsewhere is $37.00, often $45.00. 
Our price is $24.50. Our superb collection of 
fine furniture is shown in Special Cata- 
logue R which you are invited to send for. 
It shows a most desirable line of artis- 
tic, high grade pieces at_ moderate 
outside of ee oeeD: 
Cook Co., Ill. You 
seenour 
newcat- 







& prices. It will be 
es eannot afford to 


sent to any address 
a buy until youhave 


his Turkish Rocker is as 
perfect as modern methods 
and honest construction can make it. It is 
large size and luxurious; the frame work is 
of hard wood throughout, doubly braced, resting 
upon a heavy platform base held in position by 
strong, double springs of the finest steel. The 
springwork is the same as specified by the U. S. 
Government as STANDARD, therefore, the best; 
has genuine hair cushions and is handsomely tufted 
in back and arms with ruffled edges. Covered in 
best quality of genuine leather in any color, which 
we guarantee as the leather produced from the 
fibrous or grain side of the hide, which is the only 
absolutely dependable leather, as it will never crack 
or peel and will always prove satisfactory. The heavy 
fringe is made from genuine leather in a handsome 


design to harmonize with the design of the rocker. 


4.50 


oeiee Naniber Ris. Write for Catalogue RO 
MONTGOMERY WARD & COMPANY, 
Chicago 


usually sold for 887.00 to $45.00. 
rl 
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$65 DIAMONDS 
New Rings for November 


Two bargains as long as they last—l4 carat diamond, extra quality 

guaranteed, in tooth setting, rich effect for $65, Special also $65, 

¥ carat diamond, guaranteed, in solitaire setting. Great Sellers. 
Sent for Examination 

Pay nothing in advance. We pay express charges. If not 

satisfactory and the best diamond ring offer you know of, send 

them back, If either suits you, 

Pay $13.00 Cash—$6.50 a Month 
Put savings in diamonds and enjoy your purchase while paying 
for it. Any diamond bought of us can be exchanged for larger 
rc diamond any time 


| Valuable at full price. Start 
k 


















4 ; Diamonds 
with a small dia- q 


| X-mas Boo retain Never 

. mond investment , 

a FREE. and exchange as | Wear Out. 
a your income grows, — —— 


Write immediately for our valuable FREE booklet “How to 
Buy a Diamond.” Tells the “‘why” of our wholesale prices, and 
shows the most popular rings, pins, studs, earrings, and brooches. 


Reference—First National Bank of Chicago. 
GEO. E. MARSHALL, Dept. 11, CHICAGO, ILL. 


DR.STEGERTS 


=. NGOSTURA 
Kk BITTERS 


Imported from Trinidad BWY 














22 GOLD MEDALS 
LONDON 1862 | LONDON 
PHILADELPHIA 1876 | BUFFALO _ 
VIENNA 7 | | 


1893 | 


886 

1901 
1867 

878 

CHICAGO 1900 


The Only Genuine 





Unrivalled appetizing tonic and 
stomach corrective, recommended 
by physicians. Lends an exquisite 
flavor to champagne, sherry and all 
liquors. Notice the name Dr. Sie- 
gert, and refuse all imitations and 
substitutes. The genuine has been 
on the market seventy years. 


J. W. WUPPERMANN, Sole Agent 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 











H.W. T. 


Patent Attorney and Expert, 


JENNER, 


Washington, D. C. No charge for 


PATENTS wccr'nes 


0 
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Will You 


Write a Postal 


To Get Well? 


Send me no money—simply a postal card, 
stating the book you need. 

Or tell me a friend who needs one. 

I will then mail an order—good at any drug 
store—for six bottles Dr. Shoop’s Restorative. 
You may test it a month to prove what it can 
do. If it succeeds, the cost is $5.50. If it 
fails, I will pay the druggist myself. 

IT will leave the decision to you. 

I risk those six bottles on the faith that my 
Restorative will cure. I have risked them in 
hundreds of thousands of cases, and 39 out of 
each 40 have paid because they got well. 

Otherwise not a penny is wanted. 

After a lifetime of effort I have learned how 
to strengthen the inside nerves. My Restora 
tive brings back that power which alone makes 
every vital organ act. There is no other way 
to cure chronic diseases; no other way to make 
weak organs well. 

Won’t you ask about a remedy that stands 
a test like that? 

Book No. 1 on Dyspepsia 


Book No. 2 on the Heart 
Book No. 3 on the Kidneys 


Simply state which book 
you want, and address 


Dr. Shoop, Box 521, ne oo 4 ed —, as 
‘ rs 300! o. 5 for Men(seale 
Racine, Wis. Book No. 6 on Rheumatism 


Mild cases, not chronic, are often cured by one or two 
bottles. At all druggists. 


All-Wool Suit 
$500 


MAN’S SUIT nage fron 


rich Lag ad 
all-wool cassimere, wov y 
America’s best woclen mill from 













satin or Sere and sew it 
with pure silk and linen 
ad. Workmanship, 
style and quality 
guaranteed. 


SAMPLES FREE} 


ree in, 






taining almost She 
eloth samples of men’s 
ae and made- 





overcoats wand ulsters, * 
mackin es, craven: 
ettes and men’s winter under- 
wear at Phe ces peng 

es 56 Ty 


on pom from @4. Sto euso0, 
mackintoshes and cravenettes —_ : 

} .50 to $18.00 ry men’s winter 
40c to $2.50. Don't w wait but write todas 


JOHN M. SMYTH CO. woataiven ‘st., cmtcaco 





We Ship C. 0. D. 
Subject to Examination 











The Furrows 


The wear, the tear and the 
worry of ‘life plough deeply. 
Physicians prescribe a tonical 
stimulant. 





Hunter 


Baltimore 


Rye 


is their choice 
for strength, 
cheer and com- 
fort. 


For the physical 
needs of women, 
when recom- 
mended, it is the 
pu rest tonical 
stimulant. 


WM LANAHAN & SON 
BALTIMORE 


Sold at all first-class cafes and by jobbers. 
WM. LANAHAN & SON, Baltimore,Md. * 



















has built an incubator. He knows it’s all 
right. You can know it, too. We’ll send an 


IDEAL INCUBATOR 
Ow Turrty Days’ Triav. It’s a 
self-regulating hatcher.Send it Lo poet not 

satisfactory.Big poultry book mailed free. 


J. W. Miller Co., Box 32, Freeport, mi. 
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Instantly the passenger, in his pajamas, 
springs from his berth, takes the child from 
the arms of the weary father and orders the 
latter to bed. ‘‘I am a father, too,’’ says the 
passenger, *‘and when the little girl goes to 
sleep 1’ll slip her in beside you.” 

It is needless to add that this passenger was 
an ordinary ‘‘drummer.”’ 


PERSONALITY HAS A BUSINESS VALUE 

Character, of course, according to its strength 
or weakness, hinders or advances the career 
of the man on the road. This element, called, 
character, which lies behind ability, and which 
is built up day by day, is recoguized by the 
drummer’s customers, aud, according as it is 


good or bad, wiil influence his dealings with 
them. Perhaps personality plays an even 
more important part in the traveller’s sue- 


cess or failure. The alert man on the road 
soon discovers that while his personality is 
congenial to some it is disagreeable to others. 
And his manner is forward or retiring, accord- 
ingly. Even then he frequently finds that it 
is absolutely impossible, because of his per- 
sonality, if for no other reason, to sell every 
buyer in his line on his route. There is an 
old saying that there is no friendship in busi- 
ness; but, after thirty-two years of active 
travelling life, the writer wishes to testify 
to the contrary. There certainly is a distinet 
advantage when your customer is also your 
friend. That is to say, all other things be- 
ing equal, your friendship will give you the 
preference. 

To *‘cover’’ a certain route within a speci- 
fied time, and make more sales than his rival 
in the same line, is the ambition of every sales- 
man. None know better the value of time, or 
that ‘‘time is money,’’ than the road repre- 
sentatives of a great wholesale house. Hence, 
the buyer who gives you his prompt attention, 
who keeps his appointment to the minute, has 
your profound respect and gratitude. 


HARDSHIPS AND PLEASURES EN 
ROUTE 


A “‘route’’? may be anything from a single 
county to the whole of the United States. 
It may include a group of towns and villages 
within a radius of one hundred miles, or it 
may extend to and include Seattle, San Fran- 
cisco, New Orleans and the principal cities 
within that imaginary circle, New York being 
the starting-point. At eleven o’clock at night 
the traveller may find himself at a junction; 
if he possesses the wisdom of a soldier on the 
march, he will throw himself down on the floor 
of the station with his grip as a pillow and his 
overcoat as a blanket, and thus, while waiting 
for the connecting train, snatch a little sleep. 
At one o’clock the train comes along, and he 
tumbles into his berth. At 4.30 the porter 
calls him; he leaves the train and hurries to 
the nearest hotel to get, perhaps, another two 
hours’ sleep. Thus the travelling salesman 
has often to sleep in three different beds, in 
three different places, in a single night. After 
such a night, this man must spend the whole 
of the day calling on a number of buyers, each 
one of whom is wide-awake and keen of mind. 
To meet his customers on equal ground, there- 
fore, the traveller must, by.sheer force of will, 
eliminate all signs of the fatigue resulting from 
his broken rest during the previous night. 

On the other hand, he may spend four or 
five consecutive nights in sleeping-cars, thus 
securing unbroken rest. Starting from New 
York, he may make Cleveland, Cincinnati, St. 
Louis, Kansas City, Omaha and Chicago; then 
Detroit, Pittsburg, Buffalo, home. He may be 
required to include in his itinerary many other 
cities besides those mentioned, prolonging his 
journey thirty or forty days. Now if he takes 
this trip regularly, year after year, he natu- 
rally makes many friends and ultimately com- 
mands a valuable trade and a high salary. 
Nine-tenths of his customers have never met 
any member of the firm he represents. So it 
is of the utmost importance to such a firm that 
their representative | be a man of good address. 
For the customers ‘“‘size up’’ the firm through 
its road representative. 

One of the pleasures of the road is meeting 
great men. One day the late Collis P. Hunt- 
ington shared his seat with me. He chatted 
about his early experiences, especially of the 
time when he had a general store in a New 
York town, and when he knew every farmer 
for many miles around by his Christian name. 
I have since discovered that the town he 
referred to was Oneonta, and that he was 
‘Collis’? to everybody. At this time General 


‘Grant was President, of whom Huntington 


said to me, ‘‘Heisaright smart man. He hits 
in the middle every time. He don’t scatter.” 

The young man starting out on his first trip 
on the road will meet with obstacles which 
will quickly discourage him unless he is of 
the never-say-die sort. Like the competitor 
in the obstacle race, he must remember that 
he must surmount each barrier as it presents 
itself, and must perform such feats in less 
time than the other men in the race. In the 
very first shop in the very first town which 
the young man happens to enter he may find 
the following sign conspicuously displayed on 
the desk of the buyer, ‘‘This Is My Busy 
Day.’* The novice, however, must not take 
such literature too seriously. 

















The emaben 


fashion into our 


Kuppenheimer ¢12 50 
r Guaranteed To 
Clothes $4.0.00 


styles—you’ll be pleasantly surprised. 


A POSTAL BRINGS IT. 








B. Kuppenheimer & 


America’s Leading Clothes Makers:.::: 





Words cannot tell of the handsome and tasty 
combination of materials that we originate and 


This illustration from life shows how one of 
our exclusive fashions looks while being worn— 
but to fully appreciate the perfect fit and finish 
of our Parent SHape Retaininc GaRMENTs you 
should go to your outfitter and try on a few 


VOL. XX OF OUR REVIEW OF FASHIONS 
SHOWS THE NEW SUITS & OVERCOATS. 


::CHIcaco 














Co. 








Copyrieht, 19023 
By bs. Kupreyuermen & Oo, 
Chicago 




















" 327 BROADWAY 





In Twenty Years we have 
saved the world enough 
labor to build an Empire. 





WYCKOFF, SEAMANS & BENEDICT 


(Remington Typewriter Co.) 
NEW YORK 


























Monthly Dividends of 1% 


We are offering the best mining investment in the 
U. S., one paying 1% monthly on your investment, 
and which will soon be paying much larger dividends. 


50 CENTS PER SHARE 
PAR VALVE $1.00 


Ask for Sonora prospectus, and bank references. 
Easy monthly payments. 








ROANOKE INVESTMENT CO. 
520 Marquette Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 
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HE IMPROVED | 





Aperfect article. No tacks re 
quired. Notice name on roller 
when buying your shades. 


SHADE ROLLER. | 


BLINDNESS CURED 


The Oneal Dissolvent Method 


Not only cures Cataracts, scums, 
granulated lids and all other 
causes of blindness, but it 
strengthens all the nerves and 
muscles of the eye. It has never 
caused injury and Dr. Oren Oneal 
has become famous through the My 
thousands of marvelous cures he has 
effected by its use. You can be 
cured at home. 

T. W. Henry, Marengo, IIL: 





“*T was cured of 


cataracts of many years’ standing.’’ Write him. 
CROSS-EYES STRAIGHTENED. No knife or 
pain; a new method, successful in over 7,000 cases 
Illustrated book, many testimonials, and Dr. 
Oneal’s advice, F REE. 
OREN ONEAL, M. D. 
| Suite 219 52 Dearborn St., Chicago 





TELEGRAPHY 


ear | for Railroad and Commercial Service. 

Young Men Wanted Immediately. 
Positions guaranteed. Enclose stamp for full 
particulars. 0. W. DOWELL, Supt., Hicksville. 0. 





IF IN HASTE TAKE THE NEW YORK CENTRAL. 














The RIVIERA 


merica 


Ae) LAND of glorious, 
lees) 


where the scenery is mag- 








balmy climate, where 





winter is summer; 
nificent; 
of incomparable richness 
and fertility; where, in 1902, 
is found all the quaintness 


in folk, architecture and 
custom of centuries ago-- 


within easy reach by the 


MUNSON S. S. LINE. 
PASSENGER DEPT. 


2F WILLIAMS 


RAYMONT Det 


where the soil is 
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A BRIGHT FUTURE FOR CUBA 


A Railway University and its Originator, Sir William Van Horne 
By POULTNEY BIGELOW, M.A. 





THE AMERICAN 
PEDOMETER 


Tells You. 
it Registers Every Step You Take. 





Carried like a watch in the 
pocket, can be regulated 


$1. to suit step of wearer. $1. 00 


The average man has no idea of the num- 
ber of miles he covers in a day. Everybody 
should carry a Pedometer. 

If your dealer cannot supply you, send us 
One Dollar and we Will mail you one in hand- 
some nickel case. Every One Fully Guaranteed. 

THE AMERICAN PEOOMETER co. 
Factory: New Haven, Conn. S Maiden Lane, New ‘Yorke 

















25 UNION $ 
Complete from HEAD 


| in latest style. 






to TOE 





FREE SAMPLES AND MEASUREMENT 


BLANKS 








To introduce direct to the wearer our custom 
we will make the first twenty thousand suits 


blanks for size of Suit, Hat, Shirt and Shoes. 


Sty 

some tailors charge. 
A Dualap block, Derby or Fedora Hat. 
A pair of stylish Lace Shoes, the new Queen last 
A Percale Shirt, with Collar and Cuffs Attached .. 
A neat Silk Pour-in-hand Necktie or Bow . 
A Pair of fancy Web Elastic Suspenders 
A Japanese Silk Handkerchief 
A Pair of Fancy Lisle Thread Socks 


Thousands of American citizens pay daily for this ... 


DON’T DELAY.—After having filled 20,000 
orders our prices for these suits alone will 
be $20 and No Free Articles. 


GENTS’ COMPLETE OUTFITTING CO. 


Dept. 82 111 Adams Street Chicago, Ill. 
Reference. First National Bank, Chicago. Capital $12,000,000. 





sures sent us for only $10 and give the following complete outfit 
FREE. Actually$28 value for only$10 and nothing to pay till after 
you receive the suit and free outfit and find it just as represented. 
Send us your name and postoffice address, and we will send you 
Free Sampies of Cloth, 5-foot tape line and measurement 


A Genuine Cheviot Suit made to measure, in latest English Sack 
le, well made and durably trimmed, such a suit as 















tailoring 
absolutely to mea- 














TO FAT PEOPLE 


I can reduce your weight 3 to 5 pounds a week with- 
out any radical change in what you eat; no nauseating 
drugs, no tight bandages, no sickening cathartics. Iam 
a regular practising physician, making a specialty of 
the reduction of surplus flesh; and after you have 
taken my treatment a few weeks you will say: “I never 
felt better in my life.” 

SAFE, PROMPT AND CERTAIN. 

By my treatment your weight will be reduced without 
causing wrinkles or flabbiness of skin; heavy abdomen, 
double chin or other evidences of obesity will disappear; 
your form will acquire symmetry; complexion will be 
cleared; troubles of heart, kidneys, stomach or other 
organs will be remedied; and you will be ew ged 
astonished at the promptness and ease with whic 
these results are accomplished under my system. 
Satisfaction guaranteed. Write for my new book 

n “Obesity, Its Cause and Cure,” which will be sent 
sealed in plain envelope. It will convince you. 
Mention Collier's W art when writing. 

HENRY C. BRADFORD, M 24 East 23d Street, NEW YORE 











My Remedies are 
Air 
Exercise ana 
Diet 


Send for my pamphlet “Ex- 
perience vs. Experiment,” 
descriptive of my system and 
course. It’s Free. 

Norge—I publish a 64-page illustrated 
book on Breathing and Exercise. Cor- 
rect and incorrect respiration accurately 
described, This 1s the most instructive 
treatise ever published on this vital 
subject and is well worth ten times 
the small price 

Sent on receipt of Ten Cents. 


P. von Boeckmann, R. S. 
1121 Hartford Bidg. 
Union Square New York 








LORD’S PRAYER 


Bangle Ring. Smallest Ever Coined. 
Or any Initial en- 
aa graved Free. Rolled 
3 Gold. Warranted 3 years. 
</ 0c for either or lic for both, 
VOKES Bifg, Co., 76 Western Av., COVINGTON, KY. 


J00 carps tz 39¢ 

paid 
Latest and correct styles and sizes. Order filled day re- 
ceived. Satisfaction guaranteed. Not obtainable else- 
where at twice the price. Booklet “CARD STYLE” FREE! 
K. J. SCHUSTER PTG. & ENG. €O., Dept. 205, ST. LOUIS, MO. 










I'LL ADVERTISE YOUR PROPERTY 
FREE OF CHARGE !,2" Sell pr Exchange 


your Real Estate for 
whatever you need—Cash or Property elsewhere. My 
system is unique, original and successful. ask no fees 
in advance I get no pay until your property is sold. 
Write for my plan—it’s free. Send 10 cts. coin or stamps 
for Bulletin. GEO. W. READ, 840 Dun Bldg., Buffalo, N. Y. 





WE SAVE YOU 50% 


Have all makes of typewriters, many as good as new. 
Lowest prices and strongest guarantee. We rent, buy, 
sell or exchange machines. Send on approv: ‘al, one 
month’s rent to apply on machine. Write for catalogs 
and factory prices. Typewriters, all makes, “ 
Office Furniture No. 139; House Furniture No. 140. 





1 Print My Own Cards 


Press $5. Larger size, 
Big profits printing for 
others. Type-setting easy, rules sent. rite 
for catalog, presses, type, paper, &c., to factory. 


THE PRESS CO., Meriden, Conn. 


TO INVESTORS 


Money invested in Sheep and Cattle in Montana is safe 
and pays 30 per cent. A small investment now grows 
into a flock in few years. Write for particulars. 


Circulars, Newspaper. 
3 Money saver. 








ys 
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MONTANA CO-OPERATIVE RANCH CO., Great Falls, Mont. | 


E. H. STAFFORD & BROS. 5 18-20 Van Buren Street, CHICAGO. 
Send us your address and we will 
show you how to make $3 a day 


$3 a ay- absolutely sure; we furnish the 
work and teach you free, you work in the locality where 
you live. Send us your address and we will explain the 
business fully; remember we guarantee a clear profit of 


$3 for every day's work, absolutely sure. Write at once. 
Royal Manufacturing Co., Box 839, DETROIT, Mieh. 





OUR MONEY BACK 


if not satisfied with 
a, BONE CUTTER 
Runs easiest. All improve- 


ments. Catalogue free. 
E. (. STEARNS €0., Box 105, SYRACUSE, N.Y. 





to be personal, 


T IS DANGEROUS but 
how can I speak of Cuban happiness 
to-day without using the name of Sir 


William Van Horne? I hope he will forgive 
me if in this article I transgress the limits of 
private communication. 

When I speak of the happiness of a people 
I cannot think of any other standard than 
that of the average individual. 

It seems to me as though Providence in- 
tended to arrest tne downward movement in 
that beautiful island when it drew the atten- 
tion of Sir William Van Horne to the oppor- 
tunities there presented. 

This Canadian gentleman—a North Ameri- 
can in the broadest sense of the word—after 
having given an all-rail route from ocean to 
ocean, the Canadian Pacific Railway, 1s now 
lending the energies of his mature years to 
a task which many have pronounced imprac- 
ticable and which our government has hitherto 
wholly failed to attempt. 

Sir William’s plan is one that involves giv- 
ing to Cuba the first taste of white man’s ad- 
ministration untainted by polities. His plan, 
in short, is to organize the railway system of 
Cuba as he did that of Canada, to attract 


| young men to the service by offering them 
| a career 


in which promotion shall depend 
not upon political affiliations, but solely upon 
faithful work. The young men of Cuba are 
to be passed through a course that shall fa- 
miliarize them with every detail of railroad- 
ing, from track-lying to car-building—the lad 
who to-day is shovelling dirt from a construe- 
tion car will be made to understand that his 
feet are on the rungs of a ladder that can 
lead him to the presidency of the company. 
From the beginnings of his career, he will 
be given to understand that nothing shall 
ever come between him and the next rung 
on that ladder save promotion made on the 
single basis of merit. 

Is this scheme visionary? Was ever a re- 
form projected that did not spring from a 
vision—a vision of future happiness? Cob- 
den was a dreamer when he advocated cheap 
bread for the English masses; only a dreamer 
would have dared attempt the abolition of 
slavery in 1835; dreams and visions have 
moved armies and modified the map of the 
world. Poets have put the masses in mo- 
tion—and, with all his practical business 
reasoning, Sir William Van Horne is to me 
the embodiment of poetry. 

Will his plan succeed? Remember that he 
is dealing with men of Spanish extraction— 
men brought up to despise manual labor—of 
an alien race: the difficulties appear infinite! 
The task seems hopeless—in any other hands. 

My travels among Spaniards and Spanish 
colonies have given me abundant oppor- 
tunities to measure the difficulties in the way 
of this scheme, and yet I count upon success 
because Sir William is giving his personal 
attention to the matter and this means the 
attention of one who knows the human 
heart—who has himself experienced life 
under many human conditions, who has 
worked his way up to what he is to-day, 
and who with it all has infinite hopefulness 
and infinite patience. 

Let us now imagine the Cuban planter face 
to face with this railway reformer. 

‘‘What!’’ exclaims my Hidalgo planter, 
‘send my son to work on the railway like 
a common laborer—by the side of negroes 
and common trash! Never! Let him die 
first !"’ 

‘Pardon me, setior,’’ says the Railway. 
‘Let me explain. Permit me to introduce 
myself. I am a Railway University—a mili- 
tary school for the graduating of officers 
competent to accept the highest positions 
in my service. I must have the very best 
officers—I can accept only students from the 
best families of Cuba; my cadets must be of 
a high moral, physical and intellectual stand- 
ard. I must be able to trust them implicitly, 
as I should a graduate of West Point; and it 
is for that reason I come to you!”’ 

‘‘Madre de Dios!” be our Hidalgo, ‘‘you 
take my breath away! You tell me that my 
son is to shovel dirt and then that he is to be 
a student—a cadet—a candidate for high 
honor. Sefior, are you making mockery of 
me?”’ 

“On the contrary, sefior. Look at me: do 
I look like one who would deceive you? Is 
my record one of falsehood?’’ 

“Per Dios, on the contrary, 
But please explain this paradox.” 

‘Suppose you sent your son to West Point. 
Would you regard his work there as degrad- 
ing? Yet his officers make him shovel dirt, 
in building fortifications. He is made to 
drag cannon about in the broiling sun. He 
is made to mount guard like a private soldier. 
He must lead the life of the enlisted man, and 
do about twice as much hard work. The cadet 
of the military school does this because he 
knows that in order to be a good officer he 
must know every branch of his work, from 
the cleaning of a. rifle to the laying out of a 
telegraph line. He knows that when he has 


Sir William. 
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tinished his cadet course he will be appointed 
an officer, and that his promotion will depend 
upon efficient work and not upon political 
favoritism.” 
“*Ah, sefior, 
“Well, vou 


T begin to see. Tell me more.*’ 
send your son to my Railway 
University. He will see there only the best 
of the young men. He will there associate 
with young men like himself who are inspired 
by the same honorable ambition. They can- 
not have any appointment until they have 


passed through all the lower grades. That 
has been my edueation, and that is to be 
the education of the men who will take 
charge of my railway. 

“Your son will receive at the beginning 
very little—only enough to live upon. He is 


being educated at ny expense—he is yet on 
probation, is merely a student, an appren- 
tice. 

“According to his aptitudes he will be 


moved from one branch of work to the 
other until time determines the situation 
wherein he develops the greatest power. 


He may have to begin as a track layer—to 
understand what laborers do—perhaps spend 
several months with a construction train 
doing the work of a laborer. He will wear 
the company’s uniform and will be known 
as a cadet, but will have to do his duty just 
like any one else. 

‘Then he may be shifted to the cab of a 
locomotive—as a fireman, After a few 
months he will have acquired all the ex- 
perience needful to make him understand 
the peculiar dangers and difficulties of this 
post and may then perhaps go into the 
shops, where he will learn how locomotives 
are built or repaired, 

**While at the central shops it is my inten- 
tion to have the superintendents give peri- 
odical lectures to the cadets on professional 
subjects, so that their practical work may be 
supplemented by the theoretical. Young 
men will thus be encouraged to ask the rea- 
sons of things aud not to accept a statement 
without any thinking on their part. 

“From all my cadets I shall expect the 
behavior of men who are wearing an honora- 
ble uniform. They must themselves set an 
example of moral, physical and intellectual 
foree—it must be known throughout Cuba 
that this uniform is the symbol of excellence, 
that any one who besmirches its reputation 
will be dismissed immediately.”’ 

‘Sefior, I beseech you take my son!”’ 

This is the conversation I can readily im- 
agine. The knowledge of human nature at 
the bottom of Sir William’s plans is to me 
guarantee for ultimate success. 

If Sir William advertised in Cuba for rail- 
way servants he would, under ordinary cir- 
cumstances, get no answers save from a 
class fit only for the lowest posts. But when 
he calls for cadets in a corps d’élite; for - 
officers in a railway army, to serve under a 
commander-in-chief whose word is a synonym 
for honor from the Caribbean Sea to Hudson’s 
Bay—why, the applicants are sure to outnum- 
ber the vacant situations, 

In the midst of the political self-seeking 
which poisons the air of Washington, it is 
of the highest importance to us as a nation 
that the people of Cuba should have in their 
midst an example of honest administration 
conducted by an English-speaking white man. 
Such men are rare enough, and no money 
would tempt such a one to deviate from a 
purpose which he has undertaken as the 
crowning effort of a life full of business 
triumphs. 

Sir William Van Horne does not agree with 
me regarding the feeling of Cubans toward the 
United States. He is more of an optimist— 
thinks that under the new Constitution the 
natives of that island are prepared to give us 
their confidence. 

I hope the father of the Canadian Pacific is 
right in this as he has been in all his previous 
predictions. 

From my own knowledge on the si bject— 
which I broach with all timidity—I am in- 
clined to think that the future good relations 
between Cuba and the United States will de- 
pend very little upon any sentimental grati- 
tude harbored for Uncle Sam by the govern- 
ment at Havana. The railway has proved a 
mighty missionary for Anglo-Saxon ideas in 
Mexico, and what has been accomplished 
there can be repeated elsewhere under corre- 
sponding conditions. If Cuba is ever to throw 
in her lot with the progressive sections of 
America, it will be because of the persuasive 
eloquence residing in an administration em- 
ploying thousands of intelligent Cubans who 
feel that they are being treated with justice, 

paid regularly, and that their work is building 
up the prosperity and power of their country. 
When democratic suffrage shall have brought 
upon Cuba all the plagues that have come in 
its wake elsewhere, the people will have rea- 
son to congratulate themselves upon the monu- 
ment whose foundations are now being laid by 
Sir William Van Horne. 


(OPPORTUNITIES FOR AMERICANS IN CUBA SERIES CONTINUES NEXT WEER) 
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FOOTBALL 


ONCE more the Indian has taken the scalp of the 
pale face! Carlisle journeyed to Ithaca on October 
- 18 far from being favorite, and Coach Warner of 

Carlisle beat his brother, Captain Warner of Cornell, 

by a score of 10 to 6. In fact, Cornell narrowly 

escaped a 10 to 0 score, for her six points were 
made on a blocked kick. The Indians’ first score came from a 
place-kick by Wheelock. Brewster had punted from Cornell’s 
10-yard line to the 45-yard line, where Johnson tried for a 
free catch and was given ten yards also for interference. 
Wheelock kicked a good goal, and, before Cornell had settled 
down, the Indians had a touchdown. 

The annual contest between Dartmouth and Williams, 
one of the most important of the New England games, was 
played at Newton, Mass., and was more one-sided than had 
been expected, Dartmouth winning by a score of 18 to 0, 
hammering Williams’s line from tackle to tackle. 

Lehigh went to Annapolis and succeeded in getting into a 
fine row with the Naval Cadets over the final incident in a tie 
game. Lehigh held the Navy in the first half for downs on 
the 10-yard line, and Farabaugh, Lehigh’s captain, broke 
through and ran nearly the length of the field for a touch- 
down. In the very last few moments of play the Navy suc- 
ceeded in tying the score, although Lehigh protested bitterly 
at the decision. 

The Army boys presented a brave front to Harvard’s heavy- 
weights, and showed that dash and pluck for which the Acad- 
emy is so noted. After Harvard had smashed her way down 
the field with sweeping tackles back, also end back, and se- 
cured the first touchdown, West Point retaliated by forcing 
the play rapidly and tying the score, so that at the end of the 
first half it stood 6 to 6. The second half was desperately 
fought out, but Harvard gradually overpowered the Cadets, 
and the long run of Mills of half the length of the field gave 
her the opportunity for a second score. Then, at the very 
end of the game, Harvard had crowded the play once more 
down into the Army goal, but the Cadets made a magnificent 
stand and held the visitors for downs. When, however, 
Graves attempted to kick out from behind his goal, Harvard 
blocked the ball, which went into the crowd. It is probable 
the crowd was somewhat partisan, for the ball finally got back 
on to the field of play in West Point’s possession. The ref- 
eree, however, finally decided it a safety, and the game ended 
with a score of Harvard 14 and West Point 6. 

The Columbia-Hamilton game was a one-sided contest, the 
only feature being the two magnificent runs of Weekes, the 
Columbia captain, the length of the field and through the en- 
tire Hamilton team. Score: Columbia 35, Hamilton 0. 

Princeton had an easy enough time with Washington and 
Jefferson, and although the visitors’ line was a heavy one, 
the sharp attack of Princeton’s backs pierced it time and 
again for good gains. Just at the end of the contest, after a 
poor punt by Vetterlein, Hays of Washington and Jefferson 
dropped back and from a place-kick sent the ball over the 
goal. The final score was: Princeton 23, Washington and 
Jefferson 5. 

Although troubled with stage fright at first in her game 
with Pennsylvania, Brown soon recovered and had the red 
and blue on the defensive all the afternoon. Barry, Brown’s 
left half, not only kept up his reputation, but added to it, 
doing some excellent running and also kicking a field goal. 
Pennsylvania fought hard on the defensive, especially in the 
second half, but her attack was weak. The 
final score was: Brown 15, Pennsylvania 6, 

In the Middle West a great deal of inter- 
est had centred in the contest between Chi- 
ago and Northwestern. Much curiosity had 
been aroused as to what Sanford, the former 
Columbia coach, would be able to do against 
Stagg; for Sanford had taken hold of North- 
western for a short time. He had had them 
but a short period, still he has always done 
well in whipping an aggregation into shape. 
Chicago was, however, too much for the visi- 
tors and defeated them 12 to 0. 

Michigan had an easy game with Notre 
Dame at Toledo, winning by 23 to 0. 

In the South, Georgetown defeated the 
Virginia Military Institute in a game pro- 
ductive of considerable scoring on both sides, 
the final result being Georgetown 23, Vir- 
ginia Military Institute 11. 
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FOX HILLS GOLF 
IMMEDIATELY following the 

open championship, a goodly 

; over to Fox Hills for the 36- 
hole medal play, the best four 

to go on at match play. 


number of the players went 
In view of the work at Garden €ity, this 


il Columbia securing Ball on a Fumble 


Captain Weekes, Columbia 


experiment was particularly interesting, for the Fox Hills 
course is what the name describes—a hilly course—while 
the Garden City is a dead level. George Low tied with 
Willie Smith with a 73 and 79, his coming home in a 
a 32 being remarkable work. Smith got a 73 and 79 also, 
going his last nine holes in 36. Willie Anderson got two 
77’s and Bernard Nichols two 78’s. Auchterlonie could do 
no better than an 80 and 82, and Stewart Gardner the same 
gross figures with an 83 and 79. 

But the greatest interest and the most exciting part of the 
tournament was the second day, when the test came of match 
play between the first four men above named. Willie Smith 
played Bernard Nichols, and Willie Anderson met George 
Low. The two contests were worth going a long way to see, 
and were neither of them settled until the very end. Smith 
and Nichols were even at the 10th, but Smith won the 11th; 
Nichols then halved the next five, and they teed up on the 
17th, Smith 1 up and 2 to play. Nichols was short in his 
second shot, while Smith placed his on the green, and the loss 
of this stroke cost Nichols the hole and the match. Smith 
won by 2 up and 1 to play. 

In the Low-Anderson match, Low jumped into the lead by 
taking the first two holes, and although Anderson fought hard 
to get ahead, he could not secure the lead until the home 





The “‘Winton Pup,” driven by Charles B. Shanks, winner 
of Five-Mile Special 


green. There he pulled off the match by reaching the green 
on his second, while Low went over it. 

The two winners, Anderson and Smith, met in the after- 
noon, but Anderson was at the top of his game and never 
gave his opponent a chance. Anderson went out in 36 and 
was 5 up at this point, and finally won at the 13th with 6 up 
and 5 to play. 


AUTOMOBILING 


RECENT tests of the modern automobile have 
done more to raise its standard as a vehicle of 
transportation in the eyes of practical critics 
than have all other performances of past years 
combined. 

Thousands of the new carriages, of various types and de- 
signs, have come into use throughout the United States and 
Canada, and a majority of makes have quite satisfactorily 
demonstrated their efficiency in the direction of utility and 
as vehicles fit for competitive sports. On the other hand, 
many of them have offered reasonable ground for criticism 
from not a few essential standpoints, and it is this ground that 
inventive genius and mechanical skill have been laboring most 








No. 63—The first Automobile to reach New York in the Reliability Race 


Columbia downed after a Gain of Five Yards 


earnestly to render untenable, with each succeeding year of 
the motor car’s progress. 

A potent factor to this end has been the automobile clul 
of recognized standing and influence, and of these there has 
been no lack in number. At the head of all has stood, as it 
will doubtless stand for many years to come, the Automobile 
Club of America, and to the efforts, enterprise and original 
thought of this organization is due much in the line of ad- 
vanced ideas and increased popularity of the automobile of 
the present time. The ‘‘endurance run,’’ since superseded by 
the ‘‘reliability run,’’ was a conception of the A. ©. A., the 
idea being to demonstrate the staying powers of the latter- 
day automobile over all sorts and conditions of roads under 
the handicap of inclement weather and other trying condi- 
tions. Endurance, however, it was soon determined, was not 
so important a qualification as reliability. A machine that 
could endure, with the assistance of frequent and necessary 
repairs, was not a machine to satisfactorily fill the bill. 

The greatest of the *‘endurance runs’’ held by the premier 
club during its career was the run from New York to Buffalo, 
That, for reasons well known, was unsatisfactory in many 
important particulars. The first ‘reliability run’’—that held 
during the second and third weeks in October—was productive 
of a greater amount of practical benefit to automobiling, as a 
sport and as a great and growing industry, than has been any 
similar demonstration since the advent of the motor vehicle. 

The run from the south entrance of Central Park to Boston 
and return, via New Haven, Hartford, Springfield and Worces- 
ter, must forever stand as the pioneer test of automobile 
structural merit and reliability. Seventy-five cars, of all 
known types (barring electricity), entered the contest, and so 
great a proportion of them finished with a clean record that 
officials of the club promptly decided against the adequacy 
of the test from all essential standpoints. ‘‘Boston,’’ said 
they, ‘tas an objective point is not far enough from New 
York to make the run a satisfactory one. Our next run 
shall be from New York to Montreal and return.”? And 
thus, while the automobile is practically within the infantile 
stage of its development, five hundred miles has been demon 
strated a distance far too limited to properly test the practical 
qualities of the new vehicle. When it is recalled that three 
years ago the automobile, in America at least, was regarded 
as a fad, a freak and as an impracticable device, this degree 
of progress may well be regarded as noteworthy. 

In the ‘reliability run’’ between New York and Boston 
steam and gasoline driven cars acquitted themselves with 
equal credit. There were vehicles of the runabout design, 
such as the Oldsmobile and Locomobile; touring cars, Stan- 
hopes and big Tonneau-bodied cars of the Winton, Darrocq, 
Haynes-Apperson, Fournier-Searchmont, and Packard types. 
These, and other makes of American and foreign cars, includ 
ing the Knox, Lane, White, Elmore, Stearns, U. 8S. Long- 
Distance, Grant, Fredonia, Foster and Rambler, finished with 
perfect records, while more than a score of others made thie 
journey with but a single stop to mar their records. But 
seven machines out of the seventy-five to start failed, by rea- 
son of accident and broken parts, to finish the run within 
the time limit, 

Altogether, the test was a signal triumph for the autemo- 
bile as a twentieth century vehicle of practical merit for long- 
distance touring. 

Within a day or two after the conclusion of the run 
through New England by Eastern autoists, Chicago inagu- 
rated its first automobile race meeting, the events taking place 
upon the famous Harlem racetrack. The 
meeting, in many respects, was characteris- 
tic of the hustling metropolis of the West. 
There were the dash and vim and enthusiasm 
to all of the races that Chicagoans like, and 
the star event of the afternoon was a race 
between the ‘*Winton Pup”’ and the ‘‘Yeilow 
Kid, ’ in which the former came off victori- 
ous. More than two thousand people wit- 
nessed the competitions; one machine of the 
steam-driven type crossed the finish line in 
a mass of flame, with its operator pluckily 
hanging on to the wheel, and one chauffeur 
was carried to the emergency hospital, while 
a dozen or more machines were towed to the 
repair shop. A competitor against the **Pup”’ 
and the ‘*Yellow Kid’ was the ‘*Kitchen 
Range,’’ which came to serateh with steam 
and flame and sparks shooting from its fun- 
nel much after the manner of a New York 








steam fire-engine. The ‘‘Range’’ proved too 
strenuous in the early stage of the race, how- 
ever, and drew up at the end of the first mile 


for the sole reason that the contrivance had 
become too hot to hold its operators, while 
the ‘*Pup”’ and the ‘*Kid’’ fought it out f 
first honors. Chicago, however, is ent) 
astic over its first auto race meet, : i 
declared its intention of holding a series « 
events, with big purses up, next season, 
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Dressing =m | 


AT MODERATE COST. 
UR Men’s Tailoring Division produces 
the best character of Made to Order 


ria 



















5) Clothing, which we 

. =, Do sell direct to the con- Protects 

"= sumer—to YOU — at 
a saving of about ONE- Against 
THIRD. We buy our wool- pe 
ens, linings, ete., direct Tem rature 
from the mills in large Changes. 
quantities, and manufac- 
ture the clothing our- 
selves in our own work- The Standard Sanitary 


shops. 
This cut shows our No. 
V, 837, Fine Quality 

All Wool Black Un- 
nished Worsted,the 
best Black 
Unfinished 
worsted ever 
made to or- 
der for $15, 
a suit for 
which many 
tailors and 
agents would 
ask $25.00 
Strong wors- 
ted weave, 
with fine 
soft unfin- 
ished sur- 
face, showing a fine 
diagonal, and will not 
wear shiny. 

Order V-837. Any style 
Sack or Cutaway Frock 


Underwear for 
Men, Women and Children. 


Endorsed by Leading Physicians. 
Also various Jaeger Novelties and Specialties. 


Don’t forget that the Best is the Ghenr- 
est and that the first Wealth is Health 


ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE FREE. 


DR. JAEGER S$. W. S. C0.’S OWN STORES. 
NEW YORK: 16 W. 23d St., 155-157 B’way 
BROOKLYN: 504 Fulton Street. 
BOSTON: 230-232 Boylston Street. 
PHILADELPHIA: 1510 Chestnut Street. 
CHICAGO: 82 State Street. 
AGENTS IN ALL PRINCIPAL CITIES. 





















Suit— 





$15.00 


Try one of these 
and convince your- 
self of the extra- 
ordinary values we 
offer. 











A sample of this num- 
ber is shown in our 
special catalogue i 

Aiso a great variety 
of other patterns and 
weaves, ranging in 
price from $11.00 to 
#25.00. Samples, cuts of 
different styles and full 
information about what 
well dressed men are 
wearing are all contained in our special 
catalogue VP. 

We mail tt Free upon request. 

Write for one to-day. 


MONTGOMERY WARD & CO. 
CHICAGO 
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LONG DISTANCE sass: "sit SHOTGUN $439 


e Unequalied in 
DESICN. Artistic ornamentation, beauty 
of outline and harmonious proportions. 
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FINISH—Smoothne s_ of costings, per- # 
fect fittings and n ckeled part 

CONVENIENCE — Many ave -saving 
devices which make their use a pleasure. 

ECONOMY —‘Sceientific construction 
that secures best results with least fuel. 

DURABILITY-—Lasting quality ren- 
dering few repairs necessary. 

Every “GARLAND” Sold With a Written 
Guaranty by Leading Merchants Throughout 
the Country. Prices range from $5 to $50. 

Sold by Progressive Stove Merchants Everywhere. 
Made only by The Michigan Stove Company, 
Largest Makers of Stoves and Ranges in the World. 
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deposit, state if Breech meee made with finest blued eruetble A 

Send us $3. the 84.35 or 84.85 rolled steel barrel, taper choke bored 
gunis wanted, give length of bar- from the solid bar 2 d for te a Powder. 
ce of 80 or 82-inch barrel in 12 


rel and gauge desired, and we will 
send this guaranteed long 
distance single barrel shot- 
gun C.O.D., by express, 
bject to examina- 


-- or 80-inch barrel in 16 gauge. 
RAN TEED an accurateshooter, 
a i killer ata long distance and 
ea aged the bestgun 
the world at any- 
where near the 
price. 















otherwise we w 
fund your 81.00, Metal Tip 


This Fine Gun Fore-End. 


is made by expert gun makers, every part and piece fitted 

perfect and reinforced soit cannot shoot Loose or shaky, strong rigid steel frame built 

nd theuse of any NITRO POW DER, breech loading, barrel of finest 

crucible rolled steel. taper choke bored to size from tae solid bar, latest improved top 

snap and rebounding hammer, best quality steel works, extra strong spring, fine walnut stock, 

heavy er butt plate, full pistol grip, thoroughly tested for pattern, penetration and 
extra or 84.85in all we will furnish the same gun with 
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weighs 7 th For 50c. proved automatic shell ony which throws shell out A making it pos- 
sible to reload and firein rapid succes- D 1 t 1 which contains ejector single barrel shot- 
gion. Order to-day or write for our a a og guns at @8.85 up, non ejector gun at 83.50 


rs, ammunition and sportsmen’s goods at 


CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


By If You Have Talent for 
. DRAWING 


n rifles, revolve: 
166 and 285 to 289 


up, double barrel shotguns at $8.85 up and creythig i 
20 to 
WEST MADISON STREET 


‘ce’ JOHN M. SMYTH COMPANY w 
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0% Dividends 


Payable Semi-Annually 
Are Guaranteed 





Studio 85 World Bldg, N.¥. 


LIFE PRODUCERS 


SUCCESSFUL INCUBATORS. 


E PRESERVERS 


CCESSFUL BROODER 








Buffalo, N. ¥, 


Dept. 518, Des Moines, lows, or Dept. 518, 





TAUGHT BY MAIL. _ Lessons 
) A prepared under the direction of Howard 
N. Ogden, Ph. D., LL. D., Pres. of Illinois 
College of Law (largest Law School in 


Chicago). University methods. Credit given by resident 


| school for work done by mail. Write 
University Extension Law School, Dept. 2, MeCormiek Block, Chicage 


TREES best by Test—77 YEARS 
LARGEST Mureery. cH 


Fruit Book free. We 
Want MORE ORE Sarzawex DA rx PAY weet 
STARK BROS, Louisiana, 








The Man or r Woman 
with money toinvest cannot do better Ly y to 
send at once for the prospectus of L. 
CHASE WESTERN MERCANTILE Co. the third 
largest mail order house in the world. 

Thereis Money in the Mail Order Business 
A = ck of 6 per cent guaranteed preferred stock carrying 
a bonus of 50 percent common stock in this money mak- 
H i nap ear n is offered for sale. This proposition is 
sur i st you Write at once for full details. 
& LL, yen acl de Mercantile Co., Kansas City, Mo. 


























SY WANTED w2t'euse 
—~ and Women 
- to learn our new System of 
Shorthand and Bookkeeping by 


Save Your Papers 
Co.Luier’s WEEKLY BINDER 





< Mail. Thousands of our grad- 
ij uates employed. Established Fitted with patent clasps. Will hold 
- 33 years. Only $2 for our fifty-two numbers of the paper. 


Sjookkeeping, Shorthand, Pen- 
manship, Law and Forms, 700 


pas $0,000 sold. Send 4 Price $1.25. Address Cotiier’s WEEKLY, 


416 West 13TH STREET, New York City 








stamps for our NE w INTEREST RULEs. 
Address, Parsons’ Business College, Kalamazoo, Mich. 




















A NEW BOOK OF NEW ENG- 
LAND LIFE, by CLAY EMERY 


AP N TITUS DOUBLEDAY, PAGE & CO., Union 
C Sq., N. Y. $1 At All Booksellers 








THE MAIDS OF PARADISE 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 17) 








the square, and a young girl singing; and the 
drone of bees in a bed of resida. 

So this was Paradise? Truly the name did 
not seem amiss. 

I turned my horse across the shady square 
to a stone house banked up with bed on bed 
of scarlet geraniums. The windows were 
open; a fat man with very small eyes sat 
inside eating an omelette. 

He watched me dismount without apparent 
curiosity, and when I had tied my horse and 
walked in at the yo door, he looked at me 
over the rim of a glass of cider and slowly 
finished his draught without blinking. Then 
he said: **Bon jour.’ 

I told him that I wanted a license for the 
circus to camp for one night; that I[ also 
desired permission to pitch camp somewhere 
in the vicinity; he made out the license, 
stamped it. handed it to me, and I paid him 
the usual fee. 

That night we went isto camp under the 
landward glacis of the cliffs in a field of clover 
which was to be plowed under in a few days. 
We all were there except Kelly Eyre, who 
had gone to telegraph the Governor of 
L’Orient for permission to enter the port with 
the cireus. Another messenger also left camp 
on private business for me. 

The ladies of the company, whatever quar- 
rels they indulged in among themselves, stood 
loyally by Byram in his anxiety and need. 
Miss Crystal and Miss Delany displayed edify- 
ing optimism; Mrs. Horan refrained from 
nagging; Mrs. Grigg, a pretty little creature, 
who was one of the best equestriennes I ever 
saw, declared that we were living too well 
and that a little dieting wouldn’t hurt any- 
body. 

McCadger, our bandmaster, came over from 
the other fire to say that the men had finished 
grooming the horses and would I inspect the 
picket-line, as Kelly Eyre was still absent? 

When I returned, the ladies had retired to 
their blankets under their shelter-tent; poor 
little Grigg lay asleep at the table, his tired 
ugly head resting among the unwashed tin 
plates; Speed sprawled in his chair, smoking 
a short pipe; Byram sat all hunched up, his 
head sunk, eyes vacantly following the move- 
ments of two men who were washing dishes 
in the flickering torchlight. 

“I'll tell you what,’’ said Speed, ‘‘if we only 
had that poor little girl, Miss Claridge, we’d 
catch these Bretons. That’s what took the 
coast folk all over Europe, so Grigg says.”’ 

Miss Claridge had performed in a large glass 
tank as the ‘‘Leaping Mermaid.’’ It took 
like wildfire, according to our fellow per- 
formers. We had never seen her; she was 
killed by diving into her tank when the cir- 
cus was at Antwerp in April. 

“Can’t we get up something like that?’’ I 
suggested hopelessly. 

‘*‘Who would do it? Miss Claridge’s fish- 
tights are in the prop box, but who’s to wear 
them?” 

He began to say something else, but stopped 
suddenly, eyes fixed. We were seated nearly 
opposite each other, and I turned around, fol- 
lowing the direction of his eyes. 

A girl stood behind me in the smoky light 
of the torch. I had met her on the shore 
that afternoon after I had left the Mayor of 
Paradise. She was raking seaweed among the 
rocks, and I had stopped to talk with her. 
She had told me that her name was Jacque- 
line, and she had marvelled at the coming of 
a circus. And now there she stood, bare of 
arm and knee, with her sea-blue eyes very 
wide and the witch-locks clustering around 
the creamy oval of her face. After a mo- 
ment’s absolute silence she said: ‘‘I came 
from Paradise. Don’t you remember?”’ 

‘‘From Paradise?’’ said Speed, smiling; ‘‘I 
thought it might be from elf-land.”’ 

And I said: ‘‘Of course I remember you, 
Jacqueline. And... I have an idea you 
ought to be in bed. ” 

There was another silence. 

‘‘Won’t you sit down?”’ asked Speed. 

‘Thank you,’’ said Jacqueline gravely. 

She seated herself on a sack of sawdust, 
clasping her slender hands between her knees, 
and looked earnestly at the elephant. 

‘He won’t harm you,”’ I assured her. 

“If you think I am afraid of that,”’ she said, 

‘‘you are mistaken, Monsieur Scarlett.’ 

‘*T don’t think you are afraid of anything,”’ 
observed Speed, smiling; “but I know you are 
capable of astonishment. ”’ 

‘How do you know that?’’ demanded the 
girl. 
“Because I saw you on the highroad when 
we came past Paradise! Your eyes were simi- 
lar to saucers, and your mouth was not closed, 
Mademoiselle Jacqueline. ’’ 

‘‘Oh—pour ca—yes, I was astonished,’’ she 
said. Then with a quick upward glance: 
“Were you riding in armor on a horse?’’ 

‘*No,’’ said Speed; ‘‘I was on that ele- 
phant’s head.”’ 

This appeared to make a certain impres- 
sion on Jacqueline. She became shyer of 


, 


speech for a while, until he asked her jest- 
ingly why she did not join the cireus. 

“It is what I wish!’’ she said under 
breath. 

**And ride white horses?”’ 

“Will you take me!’’ she cried passion 
ately, springing to her feet and trembling 
from head to ankle. 

Amazed at her earnestness, I tried to ex- 
plain that such an idea was out of the ques- 
tion. She listened breathlessly at first, then 
her eyes fell, and she stood there in the torch- 
hight, head hanging. 

‘Don’t you know,”’ said Speed kindly, ‘‘that 
it takes years of practice to do what circus peo- 
ple do? And the life is not gay, Jacqueline; 
it is hard for all of us. We know what hun- 
ger means; we know sickness and want and 
cold. Believe me, you are happier in Para- 
dise than we are in the circus.”’ 

“It may be,’’ she said quietly, 

‘Of course it is,’’ he insisted. 

“But,’’ she flashed out, ‘SI would rather be 
unhappy in the circus than happy in Para- 
dise!”’ 

He protested, smiling, but she would have 
her way. 

“*T once did see a man, in spangles, turn. 
ing, turning, and ever turning upon a rod. 
He was very far away, and that was very 


her 


long ago—at the fair in Bannalec. But I 
have not forgotten! No, monsieur! In our 


net-shed I also have fixed a bar of wood, and 
on it I turn, turn, continually. I am not ig- 
norant of twisting. I can place my legs over 
my neck and cross my feet under my chin. 
Also I can stand on both hands, and I can 
throw scores of handsprings—which I do 
every morning upon the beach—I, Jacque- 
line!”’ 

She was excited; she stretched out both 
bare arms as though preparing to demon- 
strate her ability then and there. 

**T should like to see a cireus,”’ 
“Then I should know what todo. That I can 
swing higher than any girl in Paradise has 
been demonstrated often,’’? she went on ear- 
nestly. ‘I can swim further, I can dive 
deeper, I can run faster, with bare feet or 
with sabots, than anybody, man or woman, 
from the Beacon to Our Lady’s Chapel! At 
bowls the men will not allow me because I 
have beaten them all, monsieur—even the 
mayor—which he never forgave. As _ for 
the farandole—I tire last of all—and it is 
the biniou who cries out for merey!”’ 

She laughed and pushed back her hair, 
standing straight up in the yellow radiance 


she said. 


like a moor-sprite. There was something 
almost unearthly in her lithe young body 
and fearless sea-blue eyes, sparkling from 


the shock of curls. 

**So you can dive and swim?”’ 
with a glance at me. 

“Like the salmon in the Liita, monsieur.”’ 

‘*Under water?”’ 

**Parbleu!’’ 

After a pause I asked her age. 

‘*Fifteen, M’sieu Scarlett.’ 

“You don’t look thirteen, Jacqueline. ”’ 

“T think I should grow faster if we were 
not so poor,’’ she said innocently. 

**You mean that you don’t get enough to 
eat?”’ 

“Not always, m’sieu. But that is so with 
everybody except the wealthy.” 

“Suppose we try her,’’ said Speed after a 
silence. ‘‘You and I can scrape up a litle 
money for her if worst comes to worst.”’ 

*‘Jacqueline,’’ T said, ‘‘we can’t afford to 
pay you much money, you know.” 

““Money?’’ repeated the child vacantly. 
“Oh, money! If I had my arms full—so!— 
I would throw it into the world—so!’’—she 
glanced at Speed—''reserving enough for a 
new skirt, monsieur, of which I stand in 
some necessity.” 

The quaint seriousness, the resolute fear- 
lessness, of this little maid of Paradise 
touched us both, I think, as she stood there 
restlessly, balancing on her slim bare feet, 
finger-tips poised on her hips. 

“Won't you take me?”’ she asked sweetly. 

“T'll tell you what I'll do, Jacqueline,” 


asked Speed 


said I, ‘‘Very early in the morning I'll go 
down to your house and see your father. 


Then, if he makes no objection, I'll get you 
to put on a pretty swimming-suit, all made 
out of silver scales, and you can show me, 
there in the sea, how you can dive and swim 
and play at mermaid. Does that please 


you?’? She looked earnestly at me, then at 
Speed. 

**Is it a promise?”’ she asked in a quivering 
voice. 


‘Yes, Jacqueline.” 

“Then I thank you, M’sieu Scarlett . 
and you, m’sieu who rides the elephant so 
splendidly. And I will be waiting for 
you when you come.’ 

She bade us good-night very prettily, 
stepped back out of the circle of torchlight, 
and vanished—there is no other word for it. 

(TO BE CONTINUED) 
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Every one will want to read President Roosevelt’s 
article on “The Presidency” in November 6th issue of 


The Youth’s Companion. 


Edited for every member of the family. 


(This highly interesting article was written before 
Mr. Roosevelt was nominated as Vice-President.) 








Every American family that is not receiving the 
weekly visits of The Companion should begin a sub- 
scription for the paper with this issue, and thus secure 
FREE all the remaining issues for 1902, including 
the Thanksgiving and Christmas Double Numbers. 


Annual Subscription Offer. 
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Every new subscriber for 1903 who will cut out and send this slip or name of this 
paper, at once, with $1.75 will receive: 


— All the issues of The Companion for the remaining weeks 
of 1902. 

_- sad gaa Christmas and New Year’s Double 

i Sie Calendar for 1903, lithographed in 12 
colors and gold. 


And The Companion for the 52 weeks of 1903 — a library 
of the most varied and delightful reading for every member of the family. 
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Announcement of the 1903 Volume and Sample Copies of the Paper sent Free. 


THE YOUTH’S COMPANION, BOSTON, MASS. 





Copyright 1902 by Swift & Company Exact size, 13x20 inches 


FOR EVERY CALENDAR DAY 


» Swifts ~ 


Premium Calendar 


will prove a bright and beautiful reminder during 1903. The original is from the brush 
of the famous French artist, A. AsT1,* while the work represents the highest standard 
of modern lithography. In every respect, it is a most charming souvenir, and fittingly 
deserves the title, “Premium.” 

It will be sent, postpaid, to any address for ro cents in stamps or money; or, for 10 Wool Soap 
wrappers; or, 1 metal cap from jar Swift’s Beef Extract. Send order to Swift & Company, Department 
72, Stock Yards Station, Chicago. 


Swift’s Premium Calendar will also serve as a daily 
reminder of the incessant care taken to make Swift’s 
Premium Hams and Bacon first in quality, mild cure, 


and delicate flavor. 
Swift’s Silver Leaf Lard raises all cooking standards. 


Chicago Kansas City Omaha Swift & Company St.Louis St. Joseph St. Paul 











*Note— A. Asti, who is captivating Paris and other great art centers with his exquisite portrayals 
of beautiful women, dates his instant success from “ B LOSSOMING,”’ exhibited at the Paris Salon of 1899. 
The subject, the half figure of a woman, lovely beyond compare, stamped Asti at once as a coming man, 
and ever since his works have been eagerly sought and prized by connoisseurs and all lovers of feminine 
beauty in art. ‘‘ Blossoming”’ was followed by a number of paintings similar in subject and treatment, aad 
each revealing the same feeling and the same devotion to feminine grace, beauty, and purity. 




















American Success Series 





“Improvement the order of the age” 


A fortnight of type cleaning saved 
every year by each operator 
of the great 


Success, 
The Smith Premier Typewriter 





Mr. ARTHVR BRISBANE 


Editor of 7he New York American and Journal, 
which has the largest circulation of any daily 
in the country, writes his editorials 
on the typewriter. 





American Success Series in ee: Form.—At the end of this year, the Smith Premier Typewriter 
Company will publish a h booklet ¢ pictures and brief biographies of twelve successful 
Americans who have profited by their use ~ stenography_ or typewriting. -These books will be mailed free 
only to persons who send us their names and addresses, with request for same. 














The Smith Premier Typewriter Co., y, Ores a. 








Uncle Sam says it’s 
all right 


Uncle Sam, in the person of ten of his government officials, is always in charge of every 
department of our distillery. During the entire process of distillation, after the whiskey is 
stored in barrels in our warehouses, during the seven years it remains there, from the very 
grain we buy to the whiskey you get, Uncle Sam is constantly on the watch. We dare not 
take a gallon of our own whiskey from our own warehouse unless he says it’s all right. And 
when he does say so, that whiskey goes direct to you, with all its original strength, richness 
and flavor, carrying a UNITED STATES REGISTERED DISTILLER’S GUARANTEE of 
PURITY and AGE, and saving the dealers’ enormous profits. That's why HAYNER 
WHISKEY is the best for medicinal purposes. That’s why it is preferred for other uses. 
That’s why we have over a quarter of a million satisfied customers. That’s why YOU should 


try it. Your money back if you’re not satisfied. 


Direct from our distillery to YOU 


Saves Dealers’ Profits! Prevents Adulteration! 


HAYNER WHISKEY 


PURE SEVEN-YEAR-OLD RYE 
FULL $3.20 20 EXPRESS 









QUARTS == PREPAID 


We will send you FOUR FULL QUART BOTTLES of HAYNER'S SEVEN-YEAR-OLD 
RYE for $3.20, and we will pay the express charges. Try it and if you don’t find it ail 
right and as good as you ever used or can buy from anybody else at any price, 
send it back at our expense and your $3.20 will be returned to you by next mail. 
Just think that offer over. How could it be fairer? If you ave not perfectly 
satisfied, you are not out a cent. Better let us send you a trial order. If you 
don’t want 4 quarts yourself, get a friend to join you. We ship in a plain 
sealed case, no marks to show what’s inside. 
















Orders for Ariz., Cal., Col., Idaho, Mont., Nev., N. Mex., Ore., Utah, Wash. or Wyo. 
must be on the-basis of 4 Quarts for $4.00 by ’Express Prepaid or 20 Quarts 
for $16.00 by Freight Prepaid. 







Write our nearest office and do it NOW. 


THE HAYNER DISTILLING COMPANY 
DAYTON, OHIO. ST. LOUIS, MO. ST. PAUL, MINN. ATLANTA, GA. 


DIsTILLERY, TRoy, O. ESTABLISHED 1866. 


















I Offer Something 
Different--BETTER. 


Not better because I say so, but better because the Swoboda 
System actually accomplishes resu/ts where every other system and 
drugs and medicines either absolutely fails or falls far short of 
complete success. 

Man living naturally would develop symmetrically. But we 
cannot live naturally—neither business nor society will allow it. 

The Swoboda System is natural living in concentrated form. 
Ten minutes twice a day, morning and evening, in the privacy of 
your own chamber is all the time that is required. 

By it firm, elastic muscle is added where muscle is needed ; 
unnecessary fat is removed, obesity disappears, sound, healthful, 
restful sleep is assured, the digestive organs are toned up to normal, 
poisons and impurities are driven from the 
blood, the skin becomes clear and the eye 
bright. It builds up and restores the nerves 
and adds fuel to the brain—in fact, my Sys- 
tem, if conscientiously followed as laid down 
by me, will not only produce a magnificent 
muscular development, with ease of manner 
and grace of carriage but also that freedom 
from aches and pains, which every individual 
craves. 

I don’t ask you to believe this because I 
say it—I have ‘‘an axe to grind.” I offer the 
unimpeachable testimony of business and pro- 
fessional men and women; people whose 
interest in Swoboda is measured by exactly 
what my System has done for them—not only 
the testimony of ove man whom I have bene- 
fitted and whose letter appears in this page, 
but on receipt of your name and address I 
will send you a long list of names to select 
from and I will pay the postage you use to 
write to whom you choose and as many as you 
wish and abide by your decision as final. 











A Man Without an Axe to Grind 


BEATRICE, NEBR., Sept. 27, 1901. 
ALOIS P. SWOBODA, Esq. 

Dear Sir: I feel only right to send you an 
acknowledgment of the great benefit I have re- 
ceived from your system of physiological training. 

At the time I commenced (last May) I was 
thought by everyone to be in a dying condition. 
I was in very morbid state of mind from an excess of hydro chloric acid in the stomach, and with scarcely 
enough strength to keep moving. I had for years attempted to build up my physical system first by one 
method of physical culture and then another. In all, I found the results slow and the exercise t00 much trouble. 

At the present writing I have arrived at a state of physical development which I would have thought im- 
possible for me to attain. Iam ina state of practically perfect health, and the excessive secretion of acid has 
entirely ceased. 

Your system is not only the best I have ever tried but is beyond all comparison with any such. 

Very gratefully yours, 
CHAS. A. DAVIS, Beatrice, Neb. 





My System is as elastic as human need. It would obviously be foolish to offer the man or woman 
whose work involves arduous physical exercise the same instruction that is given the man who 
spends his days bending over a desk or perched on a stool. My instruction is entirely individual. 
I have no book, no chart, no apparatus whatever. My instructions for you would be just as personal 
as if you were my only pupil. It is taught by mail only and with perfect success, requires but a few 
minutes’ time in your own.room just before retiring and it is the only one which does not overtax 
the heart. I shall be pleased to send you free valuable information and detailed outline of my sys- 
tem, its principles and effects, together with testimonial letters from pupils. 


ALOIS P. SWOBODA, 576 Unity. CHICAGO 








